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German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa’ •» 

Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if-you 
haven’t enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificeht Kursaaf. Take 
a walk round the Kurparkin 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 

casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 

dates back to the late 19 th 

century Wilhelminlan era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


•1 ■-Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Erfis 

4 Bad Schwaibach 
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r hc superpowers have been back on 
talking lernis in u Irc.sh round of 

JiT 

j /Aey have resumed meetings ;uul are 
V tfrnnling between the Soviet mission. 
rvhind,,ds mil steel leuee in the Avenue 
4’ hi Pata yiul the no less resplcndeiilly 
fenced -ill US' ujjssion on the Route tie 
Premgny. 

Just as they did afibr Reykjavik the 
superpowers are busily proclaiming that 
ihc way to agreement is now open. 

. Yet so far they have behaved like two 
: iuper-polilc gentlemen blocking the 
path to arms pf>nirr»i Uv '.uyiu^. 
jour — "No, after you!" 

Irue, both the Americans and the 
Russians arc evidently interested in 
j filming to leims but strictly their own 
: respective: terms. 

! President Reagan, under pressure lif- 
ter the Inin nrms-l'or-hostages and Ni- 
caraguan C.’nnira funding atfair, could 
well do with a foreign policy success al 
present. 

Fur weeks he has been on the lookout 
| fur news headlines to overshadow the 
steady flow of le velum ms nhoui alleged 
dirty tricks in the While I louse base- 
ment. 

The two sides, President Reagan said 
in his New Year’s address to Soviet cit- 
izens. had come closer lugether than ev- 
er before. 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gnrbneliov is 
similarly showing signs of impatience. In 
1987, fie announced at the end of Iasi 
Scar, he would be devoting his full ener- 
gy to negotiating disarmament terms 
j wiili the. United States. 

Colourless specialise Viktor Karpov 
has been replaced as head of the Soviet 
delegation by Yuli Vorontsov, tin Amer- 
ica expert and close assqciM9 ; pf ^pptq-. 
fy Dobrynin, the central cbm'mftlf e ‘se- 
cretary in charge of foreign ties. 

| In Moscow official assurances are 
given that the Soviet Union is keen to 
come to terms with Washington while 
President Reagan is still in office, i.e. 
until the beginning of 1989. 

We don’t want to waste time until the 
next US Presidential elections in two 
years, Soviet officials say. 

But what use arc they to make of the 
time that lies ahead? The degree to 
J which this issue preoccupies action men 
in the Kremlin is indicated by their per- 
sistent questioning of Western visitors 
in recent months. 

t Western visitors have been bom- 
barded with questions amounting to 
whether they felt a compromise might 
hfi reached with President Reagan be- 


fore the United States is preoccupied [’■ 
with the Presidential election campaign 
from the beginning of next year. 

"You know the Americans,” they are 
asked. "What do you think?” The 
answer Mr Gorbachov has consistently 
heard will conic as no surprise. 

Only with President Reagan could he 
hope in come terms in the nenr future, 
he was told. Only he could carry the 
votes of conservatives in the US Semite, 
where treaty ratification requires a two- 
thirds majority. 

Henry Kissinger recently outlined the 
schedules for possible agreement. “To As | 
^vuil for the next two years, he wrote, 

“amounts in effect to forfeiting four to Cnanc 
si* years... m , ak f 1 

“A new President must first get his e,eotl< 
hand in. He has to appoint a new Ad- 
ministration. He has to establish rcl- Washii 
alii 'its wnli ft.n^.ross no a new fouling. whm v 
“On siricily praciieal grounds alone, were i 
serious negotiations would hardly be lingne 
possible before the first year of a new “Th 
President’s term had ended. liven then the rij 
it would still be a while before terms — mid 
were agreed.” Spu 

This line of argument has a couvinc- to sev 
mg ring, lull pressure of lime does uni mem 

always lead to readiness in compromise. depen 
Quite the opposite. feels 

It now seems likeliei than before the gainin 
Iran rumpus that President Reagan will minisi 
insist on Sl)l come what limy and lie ready 
kepi to his policy line by his right-wing able - 

aides. were i 

Defence Secretary Weinberger hus “It I 

announced lliai the first slage.of an SDI tuils-o 
.system could be operational by the early every* 
J 9911s. ment. 

"Reagan,” says .a close associate of Tot 
the President's, “will never give up SDI. no Ion 
It forms part of his political legacy, like fare b 
the Reagan Doctrine,. fiscal reform nnd goeso 
reducing government influence.' 1 . The 

It would seem virtually out of t|ic rurally 
question that the ageing President, who trol tei 
will soon he 76, might be prepared to morct 
Consider abandoning his convictions. But 
He, wants to come tp terms but isn’t pre- time m 
pared to abandon his pet project. ; , to tak< 
Besides, he probably couldn't do so clearly 
cvqn.if he wanted. Robert Ellsworth, a Sine 
fellow-Republican, former Assistant leader 

Defence Secretary and now one of the rescan 
most independent observers of the official 






As polling booths open ... 

Chancellor Kohl (left) and hie Social Democral challenger, Johannes Rau, 
make their eve of election appeals for voters to turn out In today's general 
election. Kohl’s conservative coalition Is heavily favoured {see page 3). 

(]*hi»l ns: Sven Simon) 


Washington scene, has this to say about 
wh;tl wimld happen if President Reagan 
were unexpectedly in show signs of wil- 
lingness to cumpromisc on SDI: 

"There would then be tm inferno on 
the right wing of the Republican Party 
— and Reagan would back down.” 

Spurgeon Keeny, u long-serving aide 
to several US Presidents in the dixarnui- 
incm business and now head of. the in- 
dependent Arms Control Association, 
feels President Reagan is incapable of 
gaining sufficient control over his Ad- 
ministration to negotiate treaty terms 
ready for signing in (he time still avail- 
able — even assuming the White House 
were willing. 

“It took us a year to clnrify all the tle- 
tuils of Salt 2 under Carter even though 
everyone favoured it: (he- State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon, the Cl A.” ... 

Today, in contrast, the White House 
no longer gives tljc lead and trench war- 
fare bctw.ecn government deportments 
goes on regardless.. ■ 

The Reagan Administration is struc- 
turally incapable of coming to arms con- 
trol terms with the. Soviet Union — npw 
more than ever. 

But if the United States is marking 
time might npt the Soviet Union be able 
to take the first step? ,Mr. Gorbachov 
clcariy seems keen tq do so. 

Since Reykjavik, when. > the .Soviet 
leader insisted that all SDI tests outside 
research laboratories must be ruled out, 
official and semi-official Sjoviel envoys 
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have hinted jusi about everywhere that 
this point might be reconsidered. 

What mainly mutters, they say, is iliui 
no tests are carried out in space. 

The crucial question, however, is 
whether the Soviet lender is willing — 
and hus the political clout — lo loosen 
the string of the Soviet all-or-nothing 
(no progress without strict agree me ill 
on SDI) package. 

There are good reasons why lie might 
he well-advised to do so. For oije, the 
Gordian knot of linkage undermines the 
credibility of the Soviet claim to he pre- 
pared for disu nn a men i . 

A man who, Hke Mr Gorbneliov, 
seeks to impress world opinion with 
large-scale visions of disurmanieni can 
hardly afford (o split hairs. 

Besides, the new precondition runs 
counter to earlier Soviet objections. Be- 
fore Reykjavik the Soviet Union was 
prepared to cojne to separate terms oil 
scrapping medium-range missiles.. 

The moderate tenor oif the Soviet 
reaction to the latest US breach of Salt 2 
serves merely to confirm the equanimity 
with which Soviet leaders, civilian and 
military, view, the current strategic bal- 
ance — the equanimity of someone who 
went ahead with his own arms build-up 
in good time. 

. Last but not least, SDI is no longer, to 
a large extent, the menace it once was 
for the Soviet Union, 

Andrei Sakharov is now convinced, 
as are less independeni Soviet experts, 
tha( “a powerful opponent will always 
find ways and means of outwitting any 
defence system ip outer space — and at 
far less expense." 

What is more, the clouds, of uncer- 
tainty are increasingly descending on 
the future of SDI in Washington. Con- 
gress has cut budget allocations for the 
ambitious programme more than once. 

Now the US budget deficit is weigh- 
ing increasingly heavily, the Democrats 
control the Senate as well as the House 
of Representatives and President Rea- 
Continued on page 2 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Canada has a 
dual role 
across Atlantic 


lliwtb III riunchu**D 


C anada, the old adage has it, was in- 
vented in defiance of geography 
and in defiance of the United States. 

The geography is unchanged, but the 
rancour of Canada's early years has 
long been superseded by both adapta- 
tion and self-assertion. 

“We arc a European nation," a Cana- 
dian diplomat said in Toronto at a re- 
cent meeting of the At/antik-Briicke 
with its North American counterpart. 

This is a fact that threatens to be for- 
gotten on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It deserves to be recalled, just as ap- 
propriate conclusions then need to be 
reached. 

If, then, Canada is both a European 
and an American country, it certainly 
follows that it must play a dual role. 

In dealings with the Europeans it 
must first be the other North American 
ally, a part it last visibly played, from 
1984 to 1986, at the Stockholm confer- 
ence on confidence- building and secur- 
ity measures in Europe. 

At the same time Canada is Europe's 
advocate aiuj intermediary in North Am- 
erica, a task it caii fairly tackle as the sec- 
ond-largest country in the world with a 
population of 25 million, respectable poli- 
tical credentials and a sound economy. 

In the post-war period the Canadians 
played their European role pragmatically 
and with sound judgement, and no-onc de- 
rived greater benefit than the Germans. 

The Canadians played a leading pnrl in 
ensuring that containment of the Soviet 
Union evolved from a unilateral American 
commitment to a treaty system. 

They were first to appreciate the con- 


nection between Western security and 
German rearmament. 

They also made it clear that the Ger- 
mans might be either the sinners of Eu- 
rope or its defenders — but not both. 

The maple leaf country now faces h 
twofold uncertainty in respect of trade tics 
with the United States and the strategic di- 
vision of labour in North America. - 

In 1985 the Canadians, disappointed 
by Europe's failure to respond to their 
"third option” policy and alarmed by 
protectionist trends in Washington, 
sought to negotiate comprehensive free 
trade terms with the United States. 

They did so against the background 
of a gradual transition from commodity 
exports to exports of industrial goods 
and 30 per cent of the Canadian GNP 
being export-oriented. 

Eighty per c?nt of Canadian exports 
go to the United States (a 1964 pact en- 
suring integration of the automobile in- 
dustry) and 75 per cent of Canadian im- 
ports come from the US. 

The current target is neither a com- 
mon market nor a customs union with 
the United States, both of which would 
call Canada's economic self-determina- 
tion into question. 

All Canada wants is to ensure that it 
retains free access to the US market. 

Yet even this pragmatic, defensive ap- 
proach is viewed as socially controversial 
in Canada. The long-term consequences 
for the Canadian way of life are viewed 
with even greater misgivings. 

Canada attaches to its cultural ident- 
ity the importance the United States att- 
aches to national security. 

For 200 years Canada's cultural 
identity has been dominated by the 
clash with the US. 

The Americans believe in market for- 
ces, the Canadians in strict regulations 

They always saw the Wild West as a 
nightmare, not as a dream. 

The present negotiations will take 
years and their outcome is uncertain, 
arguably due.— at least in part — to the 
doldrums in which Premier Brian Mul- 
roncy's Progressive Conservative gov- 
ernment is currently In rigiiixhiiig. 

But the status quo is not under con- 
sideration a possible solution to long- 
term economic changes. The United 
Continued on page 7 


Bonn goes back on to the 
Security Council 


Continuod from page 1 

gan’s star is paling, Congress is even less 
likely to kowtow to Pentagon wishes. 

There is one last and maybe crucial 
reason why Moscow might choose to 
make less fuss over 5DI. It is the Con- 
gressional endeavour to commit the 
Reagan Administration in its SDL pro- 
gramme to the narrow limits defined in 
the ABM Treaty. 

President Reagan and his 5D1 sup- 
porters have been trying for o9er a year 
10 break the bounds of this treaty obli- 
gation. It is, indeed, the only context in 
which what happened at Reykjavik 
makes sense. 

What' President Reagan wanted, as he 
has consistently stressed, was an unhin- 
dered authorisation to research,' test 
and develop anti-missile systems in ou- 
ter space for 10 years. 

Testing and developing anti-missile 
systems in outer space is banned by the 
terms of the ABM Treaty. President 
Reagan wanted to negotiate an exemp- 
tion in Reykjavik. 

The Soviet Union would hear nothing 
of the idea and insisted instead on even 
more stringent restrictions. 

.Congress might now. be in a position 
td build a bridge over the gap that was 
so very apparent In Reykjavik., As the 
White House referred to the classified 
course of negotiations in its bid id break 


T his year secs the Federal Republic 
of Germany back on the UN Secur- 
ity Council. 

It last served a two-year term on the 
UN's highest executive body in I ‘>77/ 
78. 

Foreign Minister Hnns-Dictrich 
Genscher rightly described the en- 
dorsement of the Federal Republic by 
a substantial majority in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly as evidence of interna- 
tional confidence in the continuity and 
predictability of Bonn's foreign policy. 

He also recalled that the next Bonn 
government would be. required to 
shoulder extra international political 
responsibility. Security Council mem- 
bership is no sinecure. 

Decisions have to be reached on 
what are usually conflicting interests, 
calling for resolution and firmness of 
conviction unless opportunism is to 
prevail. 

Internationa) gratitude to UN Secur- 
ity Council members is a scarce com- 
modity. 

The Federal Republic is fortunate in 
joining three other members of the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Six of the seven Western economic 
summit countries arc also sitting mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

For a while the West's voice will 
count for more — a more that cun be 
used to help ensure a more stable in- 
ternational order. 

Euphoria is not recommended, how- 
ever. Non-permanent 
«. UN ,$ecur said to 

sit at the controls of world affairs. 

The Security Council's role and 
powers arc strictly limited. 

As originally envisaged by the UN's 
founding members it was to be a 
watchdog of collective security exclus- 
ively empowered to impose binding 
measures on all UN members. 

Offenders against the law and (lie 
peace were if need be to be brought to 
reason by joint military sanctions. 

This plan came apart at the scams In 


the bounds of the ABM Treaty a num- 
ber of Senators demanded and were 
granted the right to examine the docu- 
ments themselves. 

Their report is expected any day now. 
What it will look like can be judged 
from the tenor of a letter by one of the 
Senators, Democrat Car) Levin, to Se- 
cretary of State Shultz in December. 

The legal survey by the State Depart- 
ment's chief legal officer was incom- 
plete and biased, he:Wrote, and the ap- 
proach to the survey faulty from the 
outset. ' ' 

Observers in Washington no longer 
doubt that Congress will to the beat of 
its ability insist on the Reagan Adminis- 
tration abiding by the old interpretation 
of the ABM Treaty, probably by refus- 
ing to allocate funds for SDI tests that 
go further than permitted. 

That, of course, might not be a cop- 
per-bottomed guarantee, yet it would 
still be a powerful signal to the Kremlin. 

If you exercise restraint, it could be 
taken as meaning, wc will clip the wings 
of the haWks'surrounding Mr Reagan. 

It is hard to say whether that will be 
enough to prompt Moscow to show 
greater goodwill. Mr GoTbachov would 
first have to make sure of the support of 
his fellow-leaders in the Kremlin. 

In Reykjavik he was obliged to admit 
that his negotiation .mandate was litalt- 


ed. The package had been put together 
not by him alone but by the collective 
leadership. 

Just as there are those in the West 
who view the failure of the Reykjavik 
summit with evident satisfaction, so 
there were those in Moscow who did so. 

Those who wont nothing to do with 
the Reagan Administration will now in- 
sist that the knots securing the Soviet 
package stay firmly tied. 

So there are few signs as'yei thateith- 
er of the superpowers, both of wliicrt are 
busy saying “After ybul" to each other in 
Geneva, will take the crucial first step. 

The major problems of arms control 
are doubtless being sounded out. Op- 
tions for a later settlement may be dis- 
cussed. But a breakthrough remains 
most unlikely. 

In future less will depend on how 
Washington and Moscow negotiate with 
each other than on how they behave 
toward each other. 

Can Congress clip the Pentagon’s 
wings? Will the Kremlin honour this by 
exercising restraint? That, at present, is 
the brightest hope of disarmament. 

The First proof of the pudding will be 
in February when the United Slates 
goes ahead with its next nuclear test in 
the Nevada desert. . 

Congfess raised objections to this 
plan last autumn, although it failed to do 


the clash of micros lx in a world divided 
into blocs. 

The Security Council has nowhere * 
near fully exercised its peacekeeping 
potential. 

Over the years it has left a lasting 
impression of inefficncy, half-mea- 
sures and feeble compromises. 

Accusntions of reluctance to arrive a 
decisions, whether justified or not. have 
led to many serioux conflicts not even bf 
mg brought before the Security Council 

Two days before Christmas, to tal 
a recent instance, the Security Count 
was called on to deal with the Gu! 
War, which Iran and Iraq have wage; 
for over six years. 

Its sorry conclusion was that the « 
calation of hostilities was "alarming 
and “regrettable.” Both sides wen 
called on to sound out opportunities o 
reaching a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict in close collaboration with the 
UN Secretnry-Gencrnl. 

it need hardly be added that such a 
toothless resolution will make not 
iota of difference to the dreadful real- , 
ity of war in the Gulf. 

Even so, the Security Council’s work 
is not in vain. 

Peacekeeping operations maimed bj 
UN forces ntav not always have kepi 
the peace In acute crises but they have 
definitely played a part in defusing 
conflicts and preventing unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

The stationin g of biue-helmetcd UN 
l ^WW?6P8f - fll" , 'C i yT9TT l M ,, ffFiil“ i il»f>-HKdLicliJIe East 
is unquestionably a feather in ihc l IN'* 
cap even though modes of deployment 1 
■night he improved. 

Whnt the Security Council mul oilief. 
UN bodies could well do with is the 
ability to prevent potential conflict' 
rather than watting until a crisis lia? 
come to a head. 

Maybe the Bonn delegation will sue 
ceed in making headway in this direc 

l ' un * Herbert Lelner 

(General- Anzolgqr, Hunn, 2 Jwuury IVHt' 

" " I 

so in a manner that was legally binding 
This time it might be tempted to restraic 
the President more effectively. 

The Soviet Union says its mornur 
ium on nuclear tests is conditional oi 
the United States following suit. A simi^ 
lar approach has been adopted-in’ it • 
verse on anti-satellite yyeapotfs. 

Can arms cantfbi be achieved b) 
means of reciprocal restraint? Thai 
would fall well short of the visions out-; 
lined in Reykjavik. 

' Yet it woUld be far from the worst so- 
lution for the interim until such time a 
Washington is back in business and full; 
capable of action. 

Christoph Bertram 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


The sound of stumbling is all that 
is disturbing the peace 


R arely has there been a general elec- 
tion campaign with so little content. 
None of the parties has proved capable 
of really tackling the challenges of the 
day. 

It is not a£ if there is a shortage of is- 
sues: East-West relations, arms control, 
environmental and energy policies, un- 
employment and the demographic shifts 
in West German society. 

With : the polls making the result ‘a 
foregone conclusion — a win for the 
governing coalition of CDU-CSU and 
the FDP — the CDU's main election slo- 1 
gfin Waiter so, Deutschland reflects a 
mixture of complacency and helpless- 
ness. • 

Political consistency seems to be in 
greater demand than political alterna- 
tives. But there are signs this willchangd 
“ftfiiLUieelection. ' 1 

H the-'SdBWI 
-Democrats likely to respond to a clear 
election defeat or the CDU/CSU to a 
clea r e lection victory? 

The final stage of the election cam- 
paign Is Very] much a twilight zone be- 
tween the pre-election certainties and 
the post-election .Uncertainties. : 

The CDU/CSU has been stumbling 
over its internal foreign policy' dispute 
and the FDP has been vacillating be- 
tween adapting to and dissociating Itself 
from conservative voters. 

The SPD seems unable to vacillutc in 
th« - nmo way due to the paralysing ef- 
fect of the postponement of internal dis- 
cussions on fundamental issues. 

The Greens can afford to stage the 
permanent conflict between the prag- 
matic support of coalitions with other 
parties and the fundamcm-.ilistic rcjec- 
tion of ?ticli a policy, since other panics 
are not interested in coalescing any way, 
An atmosphere of fruitful political 
discussion was hardly to be expected in 
view of this lack of.suspcn.se and form. 

Reference to the immediate problems 
facing political parties, however, cannot 
suffice to inlcrpretat the current situa- 
tion. 

In reality, the loss of significance of 
politics is due to the exaggerated pres- 
ence of political parties within the struc- 
ture of society rather than their weak- 
ness. ' 

The Basic Law, the (provisional) coi^ 
stitution of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, called upon political parties 
to become actively involved in thf cJeye.T 
lopment of informed public opinion. 

It . was hoped that this might help 
overcome the traditional. qnimq$ity, tow- 
ards political parties. , h . 

Parties were by no means intended to 
become direct institutioiu.of the.state. 

They were neither supposed to “in- 
ternalise" the functions of nor absorbed 
by the state. 

Political parlies were expected to 
p)ay a significant role in the shaping of 
public opinion, but serve the interests of 
the constitution in doing so. 

The "servants" in this political pro- 
cess, however, have long since become 
the "masters" of political procedures. 

Supporting the development of in- 
formed public opinion no longer meant 
just formulating alternatives on behalf 
of the general public, but predetermin- 
ing the categories and content of the 
opinions the public should have. 



sii 




Admittedly, the fact that no-one can 
by-pass political parties to get into parl- 
iament ensures a functioning (in the tra- 
ditional sense) of the parliamentary sys- 
tem. 

However, the way in which’ lists of 
candidates are drawn up within the 
parties, i.e. without the c'6de termination 
of 'the entjre membership or the elector-: 
ate in thd form of “primary electio'ns", 
already produces an atmosphere of ster- 
ile conformity. t ' 

Although the five percent barrier has 
kept certain extremist groups out of 
parliament it has also relieved the “tra- 
ditional parties” ( fr'p.m the need to re- 
sjVoffcf 'speedily and vigilantly to new 
political movements and problems. 

The fact that the Greens were at all 
able to move into the Bundestag and the 
various state parliaments under these 
circumstances shows what a backlog 
there was iri this respect. 

The influences of political parties ex- 
tends far beyond the inviolable prccints 
of parliamentarism. 

Party politics has firmly established 
itself in many fields of public discussion. 

The field of broadcasting is an alarm- 
ing example. 

Politicians have degenerated the elee- 
fjpnic media into a mere accompanying 
factor rather than a countervailing pow- 
er. 

This trend towards conforming to 
party politics and its dictates can also be 
observed elsewhere. 

Hardly a j>olilicul discussion takes 
place in Protest nnt and Cmholic acade- 
mics without u "representative of the 
parties represented in the Bundestag" 
being invited to come along. 

Political parties have superimposed 
their presence on public discourse. 

Over the years they have oligupolised 
the formulation of nil forms of politics. 

The excessive inflation of party-poli- 
tical funding is a major contributory 
factor. 


T he oldest candidate in the election 
is a 95 year old who is standing for 
the Mitndige Biirger (Responsible Cit- 
izens) pqrty. There are several candi- 
dates aged 18. 

Details of the candidates were issur 
ed by the president of the Federal Sta- 
tistical Office and Federal Returning 
Officer, Egon Hfilder. . 

One candidate in four is a woman 
(685 but of 2,690). In the last election 
in 1982 only one in five (518 out of 
2,699) was a woman. • 

The Greens have the most women 
(41.7 per cent), followed by the SPD 
(27.5 per cent), the CDU (24.4 per 
cent), the CSU (20.4 per cent) and the 
FDP (19.7 per cent). The Frauenpartei 
(The Women's Party), has oniy'woihcn 
candidates. 

About 45 million citizens of the 
Federal Republic will be entitled to 
vote on 25 January. Holder says, this is 
more than any previous general elec- 
tion. 

The figure in 1983 was 44.1 million 


The parties themselves, admittedly, 
would like to extend their influence 
even further. 

Democracy of the spoon-feeding var- 
iety, however, leads to greater inertia, 
since the parties have virtually no op- 
tion but to pursue their policies in line 
with the principle ofvote maximisation. 

This means that the candidates with 
the greater say- in party-political deci- 
sions are not those who think and talk 
along problem-oriented lines. • 

The party's- strategy is geared to the 
marginal utility value of the electoral 
market: • 'v 

Propaganda instead of truth is the re- 
sultant contraim. " 

'The increase in the furtetton and the 
loss in the significance bf conventional 
party politics has led (o a pseudopolitl-; 
cisatioh of the sociopolitical discourse! 
and a waning tactical signifidahe’e bf rial 
prbblemsand alternatives. •' ; • 

'This form bf ossification cannot last 
long in a free and democratic society 
without the ideas and interests which 
gradually build up finding their expres- 
sion in some other way. 

During the last legislative period un- 
der the SPD-FDP coalition there was no 
Bundestag debate on the fundamental 
misgivings which existed in both parties 
yvith regard to nuclear energy and the 
Nato twin-track decision. 

At the same time, the pence move- 
ment enjoyed growing popularity, and 
opposition against nuclear power plants 
increased. 

Opposition which was not cate fed for 
by official parly-political channels was 
expressed all the more intensely during 
’.church group conferences and via citiz- 
ens' action groups.’ 

It was hardly surprising dial the col- 
lapse of the SPD-FDP coalition in 1 982 
was not only accompanied by n CDU/ 
CSU takeover of government power but 
.also by the entry of the Greens into the 
Bundestag. . 

The period since 1982 can basically 
be described as nn Interregnum. 

On the one hand, there was a clearly 
conservative trend, 1 on' the other hand, 
.the agonising yet essential attempt to 


A 95 year old 

' * • * jr .• 

is among 
the candidates 


and roughly 31 million during the Re- 
public's first election in 1949. 

One of the main reasons for this. in- 
crease in the number of voters is the, 
fact that people can now ; vote at. 18 . 
(formerly 21). 

; Most voters are women (women: 
roughly 24 million; men: roughly 21 : 
million). 

There has been a further increase in 
the number of vottfs over the age of 
sixty (1987: 11.9 million; 1983: 11.3 
million). 

Female voters are In a clehr majority' 
in this group (women: 7.6 million; men: 
4.3 million). 

■ A total of .16. political parties have.. 


openly settle the conflict between tradi- 
tional polities and serious social prob- 
lems and between conventional political 
parties and new social movements. 

It was hoped that this would prevent 
the conflict from getting bogged down 
in parliamentary politics. 

Regardless of the criticism which can 
be levelled against the programmes and 
campaigns of the Greens they , have, 
viewed objectively, played an integrat- 
ing role in this process — despite their 
ambivalent attitude towards parliamen- 
tary activities. 

This becomes obvious when the ques- 
tion is asked: what would have hap- 
pened if their supporters and voters had 
dropped out of the system altogether? 

Viewed objectively, the Social Dem- 
ocrats have also suffered from the diffi- 
culties involved ip trying to do the poli- 
tical splits between the pqlitical centre, 
of the conservative and libera] parties 
arid the left wing bf the Greens. 

Nyhat is more, there was, substantial 
criticism of the SPD's confused prg 1 
grammatic compromises and the help- 
less attempts by the party's candidate 
for chancellor, Johannes Rau, to cover 
up the party's problems via conciliatory 
personalisation of the election catit- 
pnfgn. ll 

The coalition parties in Bonn, on the 
other hand, have conveniently benefit- 
led from the problems facing thclf ri- 
vals, which in many cases reflect the 
more fundamental problems facing in- 
dustrial society as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, the CDU/CSU' has had problems 
with its more right-wing voters. 

Will cqiiiiervaiive politicians heed 
whin they have been preaching to the 
SPD, namely that .mere ingratiation 
boosts the potential of rival parties on 
the fringes of the party -political spec- 
trum? 

This polarisation towards both the 
left- and right-wing is an indicator of thef 
fnct that the variety of opposing cur- 
rents of thought threatens to . sweep 
aside tho previous inertia of the party 
system. 

Even 1/ the election campaign was 
boring and 'even if Its outcome Is more 
• than clear there will be nn standstill in 
the field of politics, merely nn end to the 
.lack of momentum of the interregnum 
; period. ■, ' ; 

After the election nt the latest things 
will, liven up. So the drama that was 
missing from the election campaign may 


folio w afterwards. •• 


1 Robert Leicht . 


(Die Zcti, Hamburg, J6 January 1987) 

been officially permitted to take part in 
. thq, election. 

: • iThese parties have drawn up 95 lists 
of candidates in the individual Lander. 
The average age of the candidates is 
just under 44. 

• In the SPD the oldest candidate is 
paHy chairman Willy ' Brand r( 7 3), in, 
the CDU .72, year-old Herbert Czaja, : 
and in the tsy party chairman Fra.iz 

. Jotfef Strauss (71). 

■ Of all- the parties represented in the 
Bundestag the Greens record the low- 
est average dgc (just under 39). 

• According to Federal Returning Of-, 

ficer HdlUcr 450,000 polling officers, 
will be helping but on 25 Jaduary. 5 

370,000 of these will be working in 
an honorary capacity in 60,000 polling 
stations .alone, 

As in 1983, organisation costs will 
probably amount to roughly DM60bn. 

Holder expects the provisional elec- 
tion result to be announced at about 
midnight. dpa 

(Hamburger AbcnUblati, 9 January 1087) 
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Berlin grafts a new face 
on to its old urbanity 

Tills is one of nn occasional series to mark the 750th anniversary of Berlin this year. The 
author, Joachim Fest, is a historian and senior member of the editorial stuff of the Frank- 
Jitter Allgeiiie/ne Zeifnng. 
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F or many years visitors to Berlin were 
struck by the city's progressive decline 
and loss of vitality. From one visit to the 
next they were sadly aware of growing par- 
alysis and resignation. 

These qualities were accompanied by a 
special neurosis that surprisingly seemed 
to deform even the hale and hearty charac- 
ter of Berliners, who showed signs of un- 
expected self-pity and lachrymosiiy. 

A further factor was that Berlin had for- 
feited its special role and was felt in many 
quarters to be merely a tiresome vestige of 
German history and the unresolved East- 
West conflict. 

The constant quest for a new tag for the 
city's role, a successor to that of a “front- 
line city 1 ’ and "shop-window" on the West- 
ern world, is characteristic. 

This sad impression has undergape a 
total change in recent years, and a series of 
scandals involving dubious friendships be- 
tween politicians and the building trade 
did no more than temporarily and insigni- 
ficantly dent the new impression. 

Only a few years ago three governments 
in succession were forced to resign in con- 
nection with similar scandals. Mayor 
Diepgen has serenely survived the latest 
crop. 

it has less to Uo >vith his personal integr- 
ity. His predecessors had that too. What is 


different is that latest allegations of bribery 
and corruption came at a time of fresh and 
growing self-confidence. 

Richard von Weizsacker started the ball 
rolling toward this new self-confidence, al- 
though it is still hard to define just what he 
accomplished as Mayor. 

Cynics continue to argue that he did 
little more thpn give his blessing from on 
high to whatever was done, but maybe that 
was just what a city tacked by self-doubt 
needed at the time. 

Another point in his favour was that he 
was able to deploy his authority and Firm- 
ness of principle, a firmness that never fos- 
tered disunity, against an SPD poverty- 
stricken for ideas. 

The Social Democrats sought to hide 
their lack of ideas by assiduously courting 
the Zeitgeist, of spirit of the age, but it was 
a spirit of perplexity it sought to use rather 
than surmount. 

A wide range of reasons can now be put 
forward to account for the change of clim- 
ate in Berlin. There is also' a range of 
symptoms that soon assume the status of 
reasons. The city now has a net inflow of 
workers and businesses. Commercial in- 
vestment has increased spectacularly and 
since 1980 has been up to 10 times the na- 
tional average. 


Berlin now boasts technology transfer 
and innovation centres that have not only 
led to new businesses being set up and 
jobs created but also been models of their 
own and tempted an increasing number of 
newcomers to take a closer look at the 
city. 

Much the same con be said for health 
policy, in which, to quote Health Senator 
Ulf Fink, Berlin has done more than Bonn 
has dared even to itiink. 

There has been a comparable batch of 
new ideas and fresh starts in environmen- 
tal protection, city planning and the arts. 

The arts have at times seemed threat- 
ened by a surfeit of public offerings, but 
standards have also been set by private in- 
itiative. 

The result has been the city’s new at- 
traction, especially to under-40s, attribut- 
ed to its openness and to its being a num- 
ber of cities in one, combining contradic- 
tions ranging from seedy Krcuzbcrg to 
smart Kurfiirstendamm. 

Many people see these contrasts as mir- 
roring their own contradictions, with the 
result that the so-called identity problem 
creates far fewer difficulties than in the 
past. 

Like all preferences, fits new attraction 
is hard to .define, it probably has someth- 
ing to do with the urbanity' Berlin has re- 
tained despite the crises it has been 
through nnd with the Vitality nnd modern- 
ity that convey such a powerful feeling of 
authentic contemporariiicss. • 

U certainly now docs so more ihuu Mu- 
nich, which long enjoyed a reputation for 
being Germany’s “secret capital city" Inn 
boasts an “in" set who have made the Ha- 
vanan cnpit.il the newly-riclt city Berlin 
long wns. 

It also docs so more than Hamburg, 
which with its combination of pin-suiped 
suits and progressive outlook is seen hy 
many younger people as a model of bour- 
geois propriety. 

. The changing face of Berlin has led to a 
new lament that has replaced complaints 
about the city’s encrustations and provin- 
ciality. The latest complaint is that despite 
many perceptible changes Berlin still has 
too few opportunities for getting on in 
one’s career. 

True enough, the consequences of long 
years of quitting and depletion cannot be 
offset overnight. So one of the city govern- 
ment's most urgent tasks will be to persu- 
ade more firms to return to Berlin. It will 
need to persuade management boards of 
large firms, entire production units and 
small firms with a highly skilled payroll. 

The old laments continue, of course, es- 
pecially complaints that Berlin is kaputt. 

Criticism of this kind likes to feel it is in 
line with Berlin’s critical tradition, but in 
reality it is devalued by being too lachry- 
mose and sounds more like ageing media 
hacks turning out the same old story. 

Berlin has two years of celebration 
ahead of it. This year is the 750th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation as a city. Next 
year will be its turn as “Europe’s cultural 
capital ’city." At present it has more of the 
prerequisites that lend substance to such 
celebrations than has been the case for 
years. Joachim Fest 

(Frankfurter Allgemcljic Zcltung 
ftir Deutschland, 7 Jaml&ry 1987) 


I, like many others, was quick to recognise the outstanding merit 
of President Weizsaoker’ s Bundestag speech on May 8, 1.985. 

In congratulating him l expressed the hope that It would receive 
Intensive publicity. 1 

Since then, having read and re-read the speech, I have come to feel 
that special efforts should be devoted to perpetuate his message.' 

— Arthur F. Burns, A speech ahd its effect, page 60 

“A SPEECH AND ITS EFFECT”, 

edited by Ulrich Gill and Winfrled Steffanl, members of the Institute of 
political science, university of Hamburg, Is an anthology of different 
opinions on President Welzsacker’s Bundestag speech on May 8, 1986. 

The authors: 

Irmgard Adam-Schwaatzer, member of the German Bundestag (FDP) 

Egon Sahr, member of the German Bundestag (SPD) 
ituhak Ban-Ad, embassador of the stats of Israel In Germany 
Dieter Blumenwltz, professor of international law, WUrzburg 
Arthur F. Burns, ambassador of the United States from 1881 till 1986 
' Herbert Czefa, leading member of the refugees association 
tiselotte Funcke, Federal. Commissioner lor AtienB • ■' 

Alfred Grosser, political scientist, Paris 

Jerzy Holzer, historian and scientist, Warsaw 

Karl Ibach, president of the German association of resistance fighters 

Nevll Johnson, political scientist, Oxford, U. K. 

Petra K- Kelly, leading member of the Greens 

Lev Kopelev, Russian dissident and author 

Norbert Lammert, member of the German Bundestag (CDU) 

Werner Nachmann, central oouncil of Jews in Germany 
Lorenz Nlegel, member of the German Bundestag (CSU) 

..Romani Rose, president of the. associetlori of Slnti end • ■ 

. Romany gypsy organisations 

Wolfgang Selffert, political scientist, Kiel 

Winfrled Steffanl, political scientist, Hamburg •• 

. ; : 1 " I • ■ . . , 

Published and distributed by Rainer Roll Verlag 

\ . Wel8©strasse 51 
1000 Berlin 44 

• - . Price: 14.80 DM 


Prisoner sales ■ people 


earn East 
cash and goods 

T alk by Federal Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of “political prisoners" in the 
GDR has brought back to the limelight 
the longstanding ransom payments 
made hy Bonn governments in return 
for the release of convicts by East Ber- 
lin. 

Human rights organisations estimate 
tluu successive Federal governments 
have bought the freedom of roughly 
50,UUl) inmates of GDR jails since 1963 
in return for payments in cash nnd kind. 

Views continue to differ on whether 
this practice must be seen as a humani- 
tarian gesture or ns a trade in human 
lives. 

The prisoners whoso release is se- 
cured in this way, and possibly they 
alone, are in no two minds on whether 
the trade is good or bnd. 

Many released prisoners, usually serq 
over in (Jic wv.ii in Uu.'ics, sprved sen- 
tences for attempting to escape t n the 
West, mainly via Hungary, Czechoslo- . 
vnkin or Yugoslavia (very few try to es- • 
cape across the extremely dangerous in- 
tra-German border), which is ;i criminal 
offence in East Germany. 

Article 213 of the GDR criminal 
code, headed “illegal border-crossing" 
an offence also known as “flight from 
the Republic,” provides for up to two 
years’ gaol for trying to escape to the 
West. 

. • f itgecN a ini 

others convicted of “criminal offences 
against the slate and puMic* brilef in t 
common criminals. 

Hasi Berlin was quick to refute the 
charge made hy Chancellor Kohl at an : 
election campaign meeting that “over 1 
2,001) of our fellow-countrymen are 
kept as political prisoners in gaols ami 
concentration camps" in the GDR. 

An urficiul statement proclaimed that 
there were iu> political prisoners in the 
GDR other than people convicted of 
war crimes, Nazi offences, the murder 
of Jews ami crimes against humanity. 

Yet the trade in prisoners continues. . 
As a rule Bonn government officials 
name prisoners suitable lor "trading." 
Lobbying by relatives in the West may • 
well influence the order in which thri/ . 
names arc proposed. *, 

For the GDR an East Berlin lawyer. I 
Wolfgang Vogel, has gained a reputa- 
tion for settling: such difficult human 
nnd family problems. 

The GDR generally responds to 
Western lists of prisoners suitable for • 
trading by making counter -proposal, 
such as submitting a list of urgently 
needed products. 1 

As soon as agreement is reached 
goods or cash are exchanged and the 
prisoners are bussed to the West. 

No official statements on the trade ■ 
arc issued by cither Bonn or hast Ber- 
lin, largely because of the dubious ethics ■ 
of the procedure. , 

Unofficially Bonn officials say it h an i 
essential means of assisting otherwise 
helpless victims of the division of Oer- 
many. 

Payments made to the GDR are 
by East Berlin as compensation lot the 
cost of education and vocational im* 1 )' ■ 
ing of released convicts. There can, it b 
stressed, be no question of making a 
profit. 

A Western diplomat in East Berlin 

Continued on page 6 


Washington appoints new 
man to top Nato post 






T he new US permanent representa- 
tive on Nnto’s North Atlantic 
Council in Brussels is Alton Keel, si 43 
year-old engineer and expert on arms 
research. 

Keel, who was deputy to Admiral 
Poindexter from July 1986 on the Na- 
tional Security Council, succeeds David 
Abshire as the USA’s Nato “ambassad- 
or.” 

Abshire will be moving into the 
White House (with ministerial status) to 
take exclusive charge of gathering the 
documents on the Iragua affair and thus 
trxin^to clear up the biggest scandal in 
the TnSInry-or- the-ftetigan Admintaira? 
tigIL . . 

During the past three years Abshire 
has been able to convince an intractable 
LIS Congress of the need and meaning- 
fulness of close military nnd industrial 
cooperation with the USA’s alliance 
partners in Europe. 

He deserves the credit, he boasts, for 
having persuaded the future chuirman 
of the powerful Senate Armed Forces 
Committee in Washington, Senator Sam 
Nunn (Deni., Georgia) to slop threaten- 
ing to withdrnw American iro.ips from 
Europe because of the alleged hick of 
willingness t>f Nato partners to bear 
their fair share or defence costs. 

What is more, he claims icspon.sihil- 
ity for having gained Nunn’s support for 
a legal rider envisaging closer collabor- 
ation between the USA and Europe ill 
this field. 

Abshlre’s main concern is whether 
Nuto will he able to effectively counter 
file expected increase in the threat 
posed hy the conventional forces of 
Warsaw Fact countries in the I 99(Js. 

The ability to do so is all the more vi- 
tal in view ol the fact that the nuclear 
threat is also likely to increase. 

At the heginniug of the l99l)s, Ab- 
shirc believes, the Soviet Union will 
have reached the peak of its military 
power and at the same time “find itself 
<n a desperate economic situation.” 

Moscow could then be in a position 
in spread out its naval and air force un- 
its along the Norwegian coast, cut off 
Nato’s northern, flank without firing a 
single shot and prevent a seaborne rein- 
forcement of troops from Western Eu- 
rope. 

Without a rapid modernisation of the 
alliance’s conventional forces, Abshire 
claims, it will be impossible to develop a 
credible deterrent to this threat. 

This, however, means abandoning cx- 


Contfnued from page 4 

says money has been paid for the re- 
lease of prisoners for as long as anyone 
con remember, although the Federal 
Republic, in view of the special nature 
of intra-German circumstances, does a 
fairly brisk trade. 

What, he asks, about the Americans? 
This, of course, is a reference to the 
arms-for-hostages deal by which Iran 
was to use its influence to secure the re- 
lease ol American hostages in Lebanon. 

Ralph ISoulton/rtr 

(I r 'I Jjjcsvpu-ci-). BurllP. 9 January | *;« 7) 


pensive national defence policy priorit- 
ies for the sake of greater collective se- 
curity efforts. 

Abshire views his main task in Brus- 
sels as that of maintaining close links 
with the Congress and the Pentagon. 

For European partners he is thus a 
kind of “canvasser” for Eviropenn wor- 
ries nnd interests. 

This certainly applies to the techni- 
cal, economic nnd strategic questions 
dealt with regularly by the North Allan-' 
tic Council. 

It is difficult to say how grent Ah- 
shire's empathy for the specific histori- 
cal circumstances in Europe is. 

Developments on the European con- 
tinent have not always been determined 
by power politics alone. 

In many instances there has been a 
clear difference between the American 
wny of thinking nnd acting and the 
course pursued by individual European 
nations. 

Americans often become impatient 
when faced by patterns of behaviour 
which have evolved from centuries of 
historical experience and when con- 
fronted by deeply-rooted national senti- 
ment. 

The accompanying problems cannot 
be resolved with the help of the typical 
American leaning towards pragmatism. 

This approach has become all the 
more pronounced in Washington during 
recent years now that the generation of 
Americans in political and tul minis! ra- 
ti vc power has little in common with the 


T he new secretary-general of the 
North Atlantic Assembly, Peter 
Curt crier, probably felt n Mule .melon- 
cholv when lie moved into Hie small 
neo-ha roq lie palace in the Place du Petit 
Snblon in Brussels. 

After all, this new start for 51) yenr- 
oltl Corterier also means the end (for 
the time being) of a dynasty of politi- 
cians in his native Karlsruhe. 

Since 1953 the Corteriers have repr 
resented the Karlsruhe constituency as 
members of the SPD in Bonn; Fritz Cor- 
tcricr up until 1969, and, his son Peter 
(with a short break between 1983- 
1984) ever since, 

Setbacks and rebukes within his par- 
ty, however, left Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt’s minister of stale in the Bonn 
Foreign Office with no option but to 
beat an orderly retreat. 

Peter Corterier was a successful di- 
rect candidate for his party in his consti- 
tuency three times. 

The former mayor of Bremen, Hans 
Koschnicfc (SPD), once called Corterier 
a "complete idiot”. 

Corlerier’x withdrawal from political 
life has been in Mages. 

Before the 1983 genera] election 
campaign the regional section of the 
SPD in Baden, which had undergone a 
clear swing to the left, punished Corter- 
ier for supporting the Nato twin-track 
decision by putting him on a Land list of 
candidates. 

This meant that his position was not 
strong enough to ensure him of a scat in 
the Bonn Bundestag. 

A year later he did manage to move 
to Bonn to fill in the gap left by Rainer 
Ofrergeld’s departure. The next humil- 
iation. however, soon followed. 



David Abshire . . . out. 


“founding fathers of the Atlantic alli- 
ance”. 

The new generation in the corridors 
of power is more familiar with the major 
post-war troumas — Watergate, Viet- 
nam and Iran — than with the much 
more significant decision made in the 
mid- 1940s for a permanent link with 
Europe. 

The European partners on the Coun- 
cil arc woll-nwa re that this often leads to 
a misjudgement of Western Europe’s 
true abilities as well ns to the nttiludc 
that Europeans should be left to their 
own devices. 

The USA’s new man in Brussels 
served in the navy and the air force, 
dealt with matters of national security in 
the Budget Department, was executive 
chairman of the Special Committee of 
Inquiry into the Challenger explosion 
and has so far worked on Nato prob- 
lems only within the framework tff aer- 
onautical and space research. 

Although Keel has excellent scientific 
qualifications lie still has to show 
whether lie is familiar with Europe’s 


New start ends 
a Karlsruhe 
dynasty 



Peter Corterier.. . dispute over defence 


Although Corterier was nominated 
by the parliamentary party executive 
committee for the post of deputy chair- 
man in the External Relations Commit- 
tee the parliamentary party voted 
against the "right-of-centre” man from 
Karlsruhe and for Antje Huber. 

Since then very little has been heard 
about the professional jurist who had 
moved up the political ladder by virtue 
of his diligence, straightforwardness 
and determination. 

Corterier was head of the Jitngsozia- 
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Alton Keel ... In. 

(Phtiiiv.: dpn) 


political problems and whether he will 
he able to make use of the political side 
of Nato to exert a favourable influence 
on East- West relations. 

This aspect has become more and 
more important since the Harmcl Re- 
port wns published almost 2U years ago. 

For Europeans it is a yardstick for 
what can be achieved in terms of effec- 
tive detente while at the same time cred- 
ibly safeguarding defence. 

This is particularly true when new sti- 
muli emerge, for example, in the wake 
(»r the Rcykjuvik summit. 

li\ no other post can an official repre- 
sentative of the United Stales get to 
know European security interests and 
European political nttitiducs so well as 
on the North Atlantic Council. 

The reports passed on to Washington 
hy the US Nato representative in Brus- 
sels can help to prevent the kind of poli- 
tical “parochialism'’ the “fa l hers of Nnto” 
hoped to put mi end to once and for nfl. 

Jun fteifenherg 
(l-nmkfiirrcr Aflgcnicliit: /diimg 
flirt k-uiKcliliiml. 2 Iiuiuury l VK?) 


listen, the SPD’s youth organisation, 
member of the Bundestag uml the Euro- 
pean Parliament, representative of the 
SPD oil the Exccrjin! Relations Commit- 
tee, member of the parliamentary party’s 
executive committee and minister of slate. 

"I do not agree with important ele- 
ments of the SPD’s foreign and security 
policy," Corterier snys today. 

He wu.x not willing to support tile 
about-turn made by many party col- 
leagues during the post-Schmidt era. 

In his opinion the essential premises 
of n free and democratic policy for the 
Federal Republic of Germany are mem- 
bership of Nato, nuclear deterrence and 
solidarity with the USA. 

The Corterier family with its Hugue- 
not background was already once 
forced to leave its home. He too is a 
much -travel led man, with excellent con- 
tacts; in Washington. 

His presidency of the Atlantic Asso- 
ciation of Young Politicians (1965- 
1969) paved the way to the post he will 
now take up in Brussels. 

Corterier, who will be moving to Bel- 
gium with his wife and daughter, is the 
first German to head the North Atlantic 
Assembly. 

The organisation, which is not an offi- 
cial Nato body and which convenes 
once or twice a year, regards itself as a 
link between Nato and the parliaments 
of its member countries. 

ft compiles reports and forwards re- 
commendations for the various parlia- 
ments. 

Will Corterier ever return to Bonn as 
a politician? lk A great deal depends on 
how the SPD develops.” he replies. 

Hans Krump 

<Die Welt, Oonn.fi January 1V87) 
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R eal growth this year should he 2.5 
per cent, according to the 1987 
economic report approved by the Bonn 
Cabinet. It was probably the Iasi econ- 
omic policy step before the election. 

It certainly marked an end for the 
time being to successive growth fore- 
casts for the year ahead, some differ- 
ing widely but alt agreed in expecting 
the cconumy to forge ahead into its 
fifth year of largely uninterrupted 
growth. 

Yet the economic outlook as forecast 
by both economists and the Federal 
government in its annual report hardly 
creates the impression of being a power- 
house obviating any need for provision 
against contingencies. 

The 2.5 per cent real economic 
growth described as both desirable and 
feasible in the 1987 economic report 
sounds more like a tender plant that will 
need constant care and observation in 
the months ahead. 

A point that weighs more heavily 
than all rhe crystal ball-gazing about 
growth rates and percentage points is 
l hut all serious economic observers are 
ngreed that the economic upswing sus- 
tained since 1982 is soundly based. 

Voters will largely pass judgment on 
the government's economic policy- per- 
formance at the polls. . . 

Experts agree that the outgoing-Bonn 
government has laid a much firmer 
foundation for lasting growth and full 
employment than the governments of 
most industrialised countries. 

One of the most unsatisfactory fi- 
gures forecast is unemployment at ail 
ongoing high of 8.5 percent, or a sea- 
sonally adjusted average of about 
2, 1 50,000 West Germans out of work. 

This is a dear pointer to what the 
present economic cycle has been able to 


THE ECONOMY 


Earlier tax cuts likely in 
effort to boost demand 



accomplish and where it has been pow- 
erless. 

Unemployment, having been due to n 
succession of past economic and politi- 
cal misdevelopments, cannot simply be 
reduced by the economic cycle within a 
few years. 

Encrustations in the labour market 
are still too pronounced and the number 
of newcomers swelling the ranks of the 
labour market is still too large for the 
number of people unemployed to fall 
rapidly below two million. 

Even Opposition politicians -in 
Bonn have long conceded, albeit off 
the record, that a reduction in the 
number of Gormans out of work can 
hardly be brought about much faster. 

Although that doesn't stop them 
from claiming it can in the general 
election campaign, though. ■ 

Inflation comes as a virtual after- 
thought in the 1987 economic report 
even though the Federal government Is 
not expecting further dramatic drops in 
the dollar exchange rate and the price of 
oik. 

Yet the outlook for 1987 remains im- 
maculate in terms of stability. The gov- 
ernment is not expecting’ prices to- in- 
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crease by more (him one per ccnl, .sub- 
ject to wage trends. 

Yet despite the firm foundations on 
which the economic upswing continues 
to be based in its fifth successive year 
it is hardly surprising to see, in the new 
year’s economic report, that the gov- 
ernment is considering support mea- 
sures. 

After four months of decline in new 
industrial orders and output the risks 
that beset the official economic fore- 
casts are more readily apparent than 
they were, say, in mid- 1 986. 

This year imports and exports are 
clearly the sector in which the risk of 
economic forecasts going haywire lies. 

The latest revaluation of the 
deutschemark within the European 
Monetary System is arguably the least 
important risk factor German exports 
face. 

A far more important issue is when 
the dollar's decline will grind to a halt, 
how the protectionism debate in the 
United States will develop and whether 
it might not end in trade policy escala- 
tion as a result of which there will be 
losers, and nothing but losers on' both 
sides'. 

Last but not least, the other side Of 
the coin of plummeting oil prices, ilk- 
decline In demand from oil-producing 
countries, will exercise a growing influ- 


wit li the East Bloc countries. 

So much of the economic impetus will 
again have to be provided by domestic 
demand, on which the Federal govern- 
ment sounds an optimistic note. " 

Many of the expansionary trends set 
Iasi year, it feels, will only stun to affect 
demand this year. 

For many domestic consumers lower 
oil prices will only now have ail effect, 
with lower healing bills resulting in rep- 
ayments, lower monthly instalments and 
more purchasing power released for 
spending in other sectors. 

Additional support measures arc not 
ruled out blit will only be considered if 
the extra domestic demand Fails to off- 
set a marked decline in export demand, 

The final version of the report, how- 
ever, unlike the first draft, makes no 
mention of the economic policy toolkit 
placed at the government’s disposal by 
the Stability and Growth Act. 

Government officials stress the point 
that this amendment means there will 
continue to be no old-style economic 
booster programmes or packages. 

Instead, Germans may soon after the 
general election benefit from the spc«*j 
singe ui i he tax rebel package’, wort! 
DM9bn and originally planned lor im- 
plementation in 1988/89, being 
brought forward to boost demand and * 
give the economy an added fillip. 

This presupposes that the economy 
takes'n serious turn lor the worse, which 
it is not expected if do. 

If it does, however, the second stage 
of the tax cuts package might even be 
brought forward and backdated in Jan- 
uary 1987. tit’rluml [U'lmantttm 

jlSu^j^lu- /cimnu. MiiiiuIi I ' J amiiifv l‘W3 


Record export surplus and 
zero inflation in 1986 


T he Federal Republic of Germany 
bought more goods in the United 
Stales last year than in 1985. says Egon 
Holder, heud of the Federal Statistics 
Office in Bonn;- in' answer to accusations 
from Washington (hat the Germans 
have been lacking in' trade “solidarity" 
with America. 

Imports from the United States dec- 
lined in value by 18 per cent lust year, 
but that was mainly due to a dc facto 36- 
per-cent revaluation of the 'deut. sche- 
ma rk against the dollar. 

Holder estimates the real increase in 
imports from America to have been be- 
tween five and eight per cent. 

' He announced details of several sta- 
tistical records set up in 1986. Last 
year’s export surplus wus DM1 10.2bn, 
of well ovfe'r 50 percent higher than the 
previous record, 1985’s DM73.4bn. 

: Between January and October 1986 
the Federal Republic also replaced the 
United States as the world's foremost 
exporter. 

' Last but not least, the cost of living 
index for the year as a whole declined 
by 0.2 per cent. The 1 985 figure was 2.2 
per cent up on 1984 and 1984’s 2.4 per 
cent up on 1983. 

The record foreign trade figures for 
1986 are available in detail for January 
to November,' with the December fi- 
gures still estimates, 

A striking feature is (hat both ex- 
ports, at DM522.6bn, and imports, at 
DM412.4bn; were lower than in the 
previous record year, 1985. 

The record export surplus was due to 
imports being down 1 1 per cent, as 
against a mere 2.7-per-cem decline in 
exports, » 

Holder added that the decline in both 



imports and exports wus strictly n«nu*j 
nul, foreign trade being denominated in 
dollars. In real terms imports were up 
5.7 and exports up 0.8 per cent. 

Between January and October 1 98* 
German exports were II per cent high- 
er than those of the United State*- 
which in 1985 was still in first place- 
This was partly due to u 1 5-per-cent im- j 
provemeni in Germany’s terms of trade- j 

“The export surplus," he said, "simply I 
isn't the result of an inordinate and* 
ruthless German export drive as in»y 
imagined in one deficit country or an- 
other." 

A decline in the annual cost of 
index was last registered in 1953- 8 u,, t 
much of the decline was due to lower fu*. 
el prices. Had it not been for then! 
prices would have increased by 1.5 P l ' f . 

Continued on page 7 
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Prussian porcelain, a legacy 
of Frederick the Great 




P orcelain has been imported from 
the Far East since the Middle Ages. 
It was expensive and called white gold. 

It was a symbol of wealth and artistic 
sense to German princes in the Baroque 
period, the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries. 

Augustus the Strong. Elector of Sax- 
ony (1694-1733), was one of the grea- 
test collectors of porcelain tableware 
and figures of his period. 

Friedrich Bottcher, an apprentice 
apothecary from Berlin who wanted to 
be n goldsmith, was kept prisoner at the 
Elector’s court. 

— h *- L -2Q9_b.e J ound a w ay of making a 
white, translucent cement by firing kao- 
— tnr~With fcldspute and quartz, so dis- 
covering European hurd-paste porce- 
lain. 

A year later the Meissen purcelain 
factory was established, and to this day 
Meissen is synonymous with high-qual- 
ity porcelain. 

The Saxon monopoly was quickly 
broken. Other manufacturers sprang up, 
firstly in Vienna and Venice, then in 
Hoechst, near Frankfurt, Fiirstenberg 
and Nymphenburg, near Munich. 

The more sober and frugal Prussians 
oto mn gu along with this distinctly roy- 
II, the Soldier King, had no taste for it. 

With his Saxon neighbours he ex- 
changed 48 giant Chinese porcelain 
vases, collected by his wife, Sophie Dor- 
othea, for a complete regiment of caval- 
ry. 

This regiment, dubbed the Porcelain 
Dragoons, was, in fact, responsible for 
the victory over the Saxons at Kcsscl- 
dorf in 1745, won by the Soldier King's 
sou, Frederick the ( heal, in the Second 
Silesian War. As a result of this victory 
he got his hands on Meissen. 

Frederick the Great was not as philis- 
tine as his father. He was delighted by 
the costly items of porcelain he saw at 
Meissen. In 1751 he commissioned a 
Berlin wool merchant, Wcgely, to set up 
his own porcelain factory, but a few 
years later this factory was closed down 
because it made a loss. 

Wegely was followed by Ernst Gotz- 
kowsky, Polish by birth, who had a diffi- 
culty convincing the Prussians that the 
porcelain factory could be successful. 
He brought in workers from Meissen, 
but he also was unable to get the enter- 
prise out of the red. 

Having brought the Seven Years War 
to a victorious conclusion in 1763 Fred- 


Continued from page 6 

cent, as against a 2.1 -per-cent increase 
in 1985 over 1984. “But for the average 
household budget stable prices repre- 
sent a gain in purchasing power regard- 
less where it originates." 

In December 1986 the cost of living 
was 0.2 per cent higher than in Novem- 
ber and i.l per cent lower than in De- 
cember 1985. 

Average industrial wages were 3.4 per 
cent up in real terms, the largest increase 
since 1977. thomas Linke 

(Die Wl-Ii. Bonn. IftJanuaiy IVx7} 


erick the Great himself took a hand in 
the porcelain factory. 

Despite the fact that Prussia was 
ruined because of the war Frederick 
earmarked 225,000 thalers for the Roy- 
al Porcelain Factory (in German known 
by the initials KPM). 

The money was coined from silver 
tableware, to be replaced by porcelain. 
The King said: “We have nothing left ex- 
cept our honour, hat, walking stick and 
our porcelain.” 

Frederick the Great was fascinated 
by it. He regarded its manufacture as an 
industrial enterprise that would bring in 
profits. 

He designed the blue sceptre trade 
mark and he interested himself in what 
would now be described us marketing. 
He did all he could to promote sales and 
was himself one of the factory's best 
customers. 

Berlin quickly became one of the 
leading German centres of porcelain 
manufacture. The porcelain was also fa- 
mous because it was what wc would cull 
now non-pollutant: there was little lead 
in the porcelain tableware produced. 

After Frederick the Great’s death in 
1 786 the factory passed into the hands 
of the Prussian state. In the following 
years famous artists made drawings for 
the porcelain designs, including Frie- 
drich Schinkel whose artistic sketches 
for Schinkel haskets and dishes arc still 
reproduced. The filigree work in 

Porcelain sculpture includes the fa- 
mous series of twelve figures represent- 
ing the months of the year and the busts 
of Frederick the Great and Queen 
Luisc, done from models by Gottfried 
Schadow, 

The ‘64-plate dinner service pro- 
duced For the Duke uf Wellington was 
the most famous, and the most expen- 
sive, set oT porcelain the Royal Porce- 
lain Factory produced. 

The romantic movement towards the 
end of the 19th century with its passion 
for all things to do with the Middle Ages 
was the kiss of death for porcelain. 

An attempt to revive porcelain's at- 
tractions was only made when the Ju- 
gends/il became fashionable. New ideas 
and new designs were brought into the 
porcelain factory. 

When the Prussian monarchy came to 


States holds the key to Canada’s strategic 
security too. Ottawa has phpsen not to 
conclude the imergovern mental agree- 
ment the Pentagon envisaged as lending 
international support to SDJ; individual 
arrangements between companies are pre- 
ferred. 

Research is encouraged but Ottawa 
would like to see the 1973 ABM Treaty 
observed and is keen to see its provisions 
strictly interpreted. 

The strategic implications are more im- 
portant still. As in the Federal Republic. 
Canada now takes a third view of SDI, 
with 197fJs anti-missile research and the 
replacement of strategy by vision in 1983 
having yielded, since 1985, to reality in- 
creasingly demanding its tribute. 

Protected deterrence is felt to be possi- 
ble; more is nut considered desirable, least 
of all a fast and furious race between US 
defence and Soviet attack systems. 


Hand-painted Prussian porcelain . . . 
stick. 

an end in 1918 the word "Royal” was 
dropped from its name, which was 
called thereafter the “State Porcelain 
Factory Berlin.” The trademakc “KPM,” 
the initials of the original name in Ger- 
man, remained. 

Much in the factory was destroyed 
during the Second World War, but 
many of the irreplaceable forms were 
saved. 

Another advantage for the factory's 
future was that in the middle of the Inst 
century it was moved from the eastern 
pari of Berlin to the Tiergarten district, 
which since 1 945 has been a pnrt of 
West Berlin. 

Production wns continued at the fac- 
tory under the control of the Berlin Sen- 
ate. 

Past experience, technical improve- 
ments and the know-how of the facto- 
ry's personnel have raised it to among, 
the top German porcelain mini li faclur- 
L-rs, along with Meissen. 

The factory employs about 40(1 staff, 
most liighly-skille^. specialists. As al- 
ways the porcelain range produced calls 
for work by hand from producing the 
designs to painting the finished pieces 
of porcelain. 

Turnover in 1985 was DM27.9m, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent over the previ- 
ous year's result and the highest in the 
factory’s history. 

At first glance that would seem to be 
a satisfactory situation, but on closer 
examination problems arise. 

Almost DM 11,7m of the total turn- 
over was achieved from technical and 
industrial porcelain. In the course of the 
year this increased by 20 per cent. This 
production includes expensive labora- 


Canadians have begun to recall that 
Arctic waters lie beyond the Far North 
and beyond them Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles are deployed on land arid 
at sea. Additional air defence against bom- 
ber-backed cruise missiles is under con- 
sideration, whereas SDI is viewed with 
misgivings. . . 

The twofold challenge Canada now 
faces is a combination not unlcnown to Eu- 
rope. It involves problems a medium-sized 
power faces in dealings with a leading 
power. 

’ Whatever solutions are eventually 
reached, Canada will always retain an in- 
terest in pursuing policies of Us own in 
North America. 

. It will always be in Europe’s interest — 
as it has been for the past 40 years — for 
Canada to maintain its commitment to its 
Allantic mandate. Michae i Sl iimer' 

(Frankfurter Allgcmciiie Zcilung 
fur Deutschland, 1 5 January 1 1187) 


came with honour, hat and walking 

(Phuin: Bfll) 

tory equipment and special articles used 
in dentistry. 

Tableware and decorative porcelain, 
the factory’s traditional items of pro- 
duction, only accounted for DMI6.2m 
of turnover, a drop of 0.6 per cent com- 
pared with 1984. There wore also con- 
siderable sales fluctuations in this sec- 
tor. 

Demand for white porcelain in- 
creased 3.3 per cent, but demand for 
decorated porcelain fell 10.5 percent. 

There were some revealing figures on 
Lhe cosi side of the business as well. Per- 
sonnel accounted for 72 per cent of tip- 
crating costs. Capital investment was 
over four million marks in 1985, but 
this was only a drop in the ocean tor the 
iHit-diiiuO buildings that house the fac- 
tory. 

The demand for high quality porce- 
lain has mean i that only 63.6 per cent of 
production is listed us top quality, while 
25.9 per cent bus to he sold at lower 
prices as second quality porcelain. 

Breakages, totalling 10.5 percent, al- 
so have to be included in l lie final ac- 
counts. Then write-offs or DM 1.3m had 
to be made for articles for which there 
wns little or no demnnd. 

Taking all these factors together it is 
not surprising then that the factory 
.showed a loss at the end of 1 985 of 
DM5.3m. 

Uwc Knrstcn. managing director of 
the factory since 1 984, makes no secret 
of the fact that in the earning years it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
balance the bonks. 

He is the first commercial executive 
to manage the company. His predeces- 
sors have invariably been administra- 
tors. 

A number- of measures have been in- 
troduced including methods to improve 
productivity and an intensification of 
marketing not only in the home market 
but also abroad. 

“KPM” porcelain can now be pur- : 

• chased at Harrod’s in London and Tif- 
] fany’s in New York. 

• The purely, economic aspects to 
: which Frederick the Great gave such 
1 emphasis can no longer be of prime im- 
portance. 

In Berlin it is said that the factory 
: produces what is in fact a pari of the 
‘ "cultural heritage.” 

From this point of view taxpayers 
should be reconciled to acceptable red 
figures, so long as they do not reach the 
astronomical heights that some theatres 
and opera houses have achieved. 

Heinz Hiidebrandt 

(Rhelnischcr Merkur/ChrlM und Well. 

Boon, 2 January 1987) 
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Pensioner proves millions 
of heating bills are wrong 


V$ i; ' .»"« '"V:-'.'--'-/'".."-- 

C enlraJ healing bills paid by 780.U00 
German householders have been 
based since 1982 on inaccurate data 
read from devices installed by a Ham- 
burg firm, says a Munich pensioner. 

Otmar Sleigleder, 63. a retired 
weights and measures official, has 
fought and, so it seems, won a one-man 
battle against die Hamburg company. 

In his initial anger m the succession of 
inaccurate heating bills lie was sent by 
Kalorinieia, the four ill-largest firm of its 
kind in the Federal Republic, there were 
times, a year ago. when he would have 
liked nothing betier than to sec his Gol- 
iath toppled. 

But (he company is still in business 
and, in retrospect, he feels that is per- 
haps just as well. “You can’t milk a dead 
cow." he says. 

Kalorimeta, who are responsible for 
billing 780,000 centrally-heated huincs 
nil over the country, is better in business 
(and able in indemnify tenants whose 
heating bills have been too high) than on 
the rocks. 

He has impressively demonstrated 
how to take the company to court and 
seems sure , to be right that settling 
claims will cost the comp\»vy. « v UU are.^. _ 
He has proved that the process-Ral- 
orimeta uses all over the country to as- 
sess central heating charges to lie paid 
by lennnis in apartment blocks is inac- 
curate and unusable. 

The device to which he look such a 
dislike looks rather like u thermometer 
and is slotted between the ribs of centra! 
heating radiators. The hcni generated 
makes liquid in the tube evaporate and 
the level that remains can be read from 
a scale. 

Stciglcdcr claims, and his claim has 
yet to be disproved, that healing bills all 
over the country since 1982 based on 
readings from devices using the Kalori- 
meta evaporation principle have been 
inaccurate. 

He has helped tenants in the 780,000 
apanments all over Germany for which 
the Hamhurg firm assesses the heating 
bills to register their compensation 
claims. 

He feels it is for the company to in- 


stall new devices at its own expense. Re- 
placing an estimated nine million de- 
vices should, he says, cost over 
DM30m. 

That is why he lakes a dim view of a 
letter Kalorimeta is now circulating to 
tenants. While admitting (hat measure- 
ments have been inaccurate (he firm is 
trying to persuade tenants to pay the 
cost of rep Inccmem. 

“As the heating measurement devices 
in your property were installed over ID 
years ago.” the circular says, “they natu- 
rally no longer conform to the latest 
DIN standards. 

“Bui from January 1987 we can sup- 
ply you with entirely new devices that 
more than cumply with the current re- 
gulations.” Kalorimeta will he happy to 
replace them at the customer’s expense, 
charging DM9.90 per unit, plus VAT at 
l-J percent. 

Kaloritncta’s press spokesman, 
Klaus- Werner Frenzcl, was not pre- 
pared to comment on the total cost of 
replacement hut confirmed that his 
company plans to modernise the entire 
.system, 

“We ure planning to convert and gen- 
erally update nur facilities,” he says, 
"and will in the process be introducing a 
new, customer-friendly invoicing sys- 
tem.” 

But, he adds, it will, of course, be a 
few years before the new look has been 
-[ulbdmolcmenteri. Tlie-comnam/ is nnn- 
etheless determined to “get down to 
brass tacks” as a “confidence-biiikling 
measure.” 

That is a point even Herr Stciglcdcr 
must be prepared to hold in the firm's 
favour. “He must be fair for once and al- 
low us a little time,” Herr Frenzcl says. 

The Kalorimeta spokesman has no 
doubts as to who must foot the replace- 
ment bill. Customers must pay for the 
replacement of systems installed before 
1981. 

The company Will fool the hill for 
equipment installed since 19.81 — ex- 
cept where changes have heen made to 
heating systems, such as fitting radiators 
with thermostat valves. 

Herr Frenzel says customers would 
be well advised not to harbour hopes of 
substantial repayments. Herr Sleigleder 
had complained of heating costs being 
wrongly allocated. 

That meant Kalorimeta would not on- 
ly make refunds for bills that were too 


high hut also charge extra for hills that 
were too low. 

When Otmar Sleigleder heard about 
the circular Kalorimeta was mailing to 
customers he lost all patience with the 
company. 

Determined to nip such “monkey bu- 
siness” in the hud he wrote letters re- 
questing action and assistance from a 
number of quarters. 

He called on the Central Association 
of Property-Owners in Diisseklnrf and 
the Central Association of Cooperative 
Mousing Corporations in Cologne to 
warn their members about tile “dubious 
practices” of the Hamburg fil m. 

He wrote via the Bavarian SPD in the 
Social Democrats' business manager in 
the Bonn Bundestag, former Justice 
Minister Gerhard Jahn, who is presi- 
dent of the German Tenants’ Associa- 
tion in Cologne. 

He hopes Herr Jahn and his organisa- 
tion will help him in his battle with Kal- 
orimeia. The whole affair, he wrote in 
his letter to J lerr Jahn, had reached a di- 
mension that was beginning to overtax 
his financial and physical resources. 

He reminded the Tenants Associa- 
tion that it had taken him nearly two 
years to prove conclusively that Kulori- 
mctu healing meters didn’t work prop- 
erly, for which the company itself was 
solely to blame. 

The firm's behaviour led him to sus- 
pect that Kalorimeta was trying "in a 
roundabout way to pocket the little 
man’s money and quietly destroy the 
evidence.” 

It was now up to the Tenants Asso- 
ciation and the Consume! Assoei.iiioii 
to act and ensure that ordinate people 
were not left in the Illicit. I lerr Sieigled- 
er is determined to see the law amended 
to improve consumer protection. 

i/e ndiisi-\ 

iy to permit the replacement nl luulty 
meters in their homes fiec nl charge nnd 
on the understanding that they are nl* 
lowed to keep the old meters its evid- 
ence. 

This, he says, is essential * ,s otherwise 
people will .stand veiy Utils' chance 
proving in a court action ihnl Kaloiinii 

ta has overcharged them. • 

Me is both experienced nnd meu - ■* 
(ul at enforcing his claims W'™ ■»£ 
company. Kalorimeta iniimUy threat 
ened to sue him lor millions in damages 
Z harming the firm’s reputation. But 
threats were ns far as the company went. 

Knlorlnieta now go to great lengths to 
ensure that the temperature of negoti- 
ations with their stalwart Munich adver- 
sary doesn't plummet too close to zero. 

This may arguably be seen in connec- 
tion with investigations since last sum- 
mer by n Munich court into Kulorime- 
ta's activities. The company is suspected 



Otmar Steigleder and the faulty 
meter. (I'li'Hicaiuui 

of forgery and fraud, k.ilnrimclu mav 
also have adopted a more conciliatory 
approach to Herr Stciglcdcr and his 
campaign because courts elsewhere arc 
taking a closer look at the lirrn s con- 
duct of business . 

In Hamburg, lor inMniuv. n 'court re- 
cently ruled that heating Mils lor 7.200 . 
apailmciiis in the Mfiminelinannsbvqi 
estate cnmioi be icgardcd as correct. 

Tenants lime since persistently re- 
fused to pay their bills and ate elamotir- 
in.i: lot compensation. Heir Stciglcdcr 
li.is siiecessliilly sued Kalorimeta lor 
compensation tin hehall of 3,111)0 te- 
nants in the Munich subiiihan housing 
estate where he lives. 

I hey have been awarded 
I >M5-lD,ni)0, 12.5 pel ecu I o| the heat- 
ing bills tbe\ challenged, in slime as 
they see Jit .lot J.VS 3j“, .... •.••••• - 

because exact ligures lor each teiiam 

were iu» •■■■ 1 

fonrl rulings of this kind nalii i ally 
encourage others to follow suit. Heir 
Sleigleder says 2.-IHU Nincinbeig te- 
nants have been repaid HMSiHMUHl tot 
the years I 9S2 to I ‘>85. 

In I lambing 1 .200 tenants in Gross- 
llolthek have insltucicd a liiwyvi to sue 
the firm. In Munich .VIllO Oheischlcisv 
heiin lennnis arc said to luxe been of- 
fered a 10-pcr-cent lepavmcul ill icspctl : 
of their heating hills loi 1 us-l to 1 4 »So. | 

Kalorimeta are showing signs of in- 
creasing upset as more aiu! mote tenants 
sue them for damages. Then: must, tlui 
say, he an end to these suits. oiherwK 
the firm will end up on the rocks. 

Herr Stciglcdcr would hate to secltal 1 
happen. He is anxious to ensure 
tenants are awarded the repayments dwt 
arc their due. 1 1 tunic* 

(SinJdeuisclu- Zoning, Mmiuli. J4 J.inu:u> 
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RESEARCH 


Meteor’ scientists are refused 
access to much of Red Sea 


i. 

'• iVJt "'fi : 




W ork by scientists on board the 
Meteor, the Federal Republic of 
Germany's new research vessel, is beset 
by political difficulties. The UN law of 
the sea convention is the problem. 

The ship set sail from Hamburg on 2 
January for the eastern Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea and the north-western Indi- 
an Ocean. The expedition will last 
several months. 

The new Meteor, commissioned in 
April 1986, is available for use by all in- 
stitutes in the Federal Republic that en- 
gage in maritime basic research. 

About 120 scientists, technicians and 
students from 22 German research in- 
stitutes and university departments will 
he associated with the latest mission, 
which is to take nearly nine months. 

They include staff of research insti- 
iutc'r-Tw-fo* inland _&SL.Jtlie. Sene ken berg 
Institute in Frankfurt and scientists 
frtfm Darmstadt, Heidelberg and Mu- 
nich. 

Work is being coordinated by the 
Hamburg University department of hy- 
drobiology and fisheries research. 

In the Mediterranean, the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean scientists will 
probe physical and chemical processes, 
the biology of flora and fauna and both 
the seabed and wlmt lies beneath it and 
the air masses over the sea. 

Mission staff include physicists, che- 

—O HOW 1 1 ffl/toST copper," one 'll Vl lion 

tonnes of polymetallic nodules and an 
even larger quantity of mineral salts is 
“illy a fraction of the riches in the seven 
sens. 

In authorising the latest maritime re- 
search and marine technology support 
programme (lie Bonn government has 
given the gu-nhend for the balanced ex- 
ploitation of the commodity nnd food- 
stuff resources of the world’s oceans. 

German firms are to play a major, pi- 
oneering role. Blit euphoria would be 
ill-advised as the Federal Republic of 
Germany has yet to ratify the UN law of 
the sea convention. 

Since the Limits to Growth report by 
Dennis C. Meadows and his associates 
the seven seas have assumed immense 
importance, especially for the industria- 
lised countries. 

Davy Jones’ locker has been dis- 
covered as a gigantic reserve of com- 
modity deposits and virtually inexhaus- 
tible source of energy. 

There have been alarming reports of 
the growing world population steadily 
depleting reserves of lead, zinc, (in. cop- 
per, cobalt and uranium, all of which 
could be exhausted by the turn of the 
century. 

Over the past 20 years there has been 
a tremendous increase in research into 
the world's oceans and their seabed re- 
sources. 

North Sea oil and gas arc hut one ex- 
ample of the resources accessible. Poli- 
tical and law of the sea disputes over the 
establishment of the 200-milc exclusive 
economic zone and provisions regard- 
ing its use are the other side of the coin. 

Many major seabed metal reserves 
are in the exclusive economic zones of 
developing countries that arc increa- 
singly enforcing their claims against in- 
dustrialised states. 

I he UN law of the sea conference 


mists, zoologists, botanists, ecologists, 
zoophysinlogists. geologists, oceanogra- 
phers and surveyors. 

They will carry out nothing but basic 
research of absolutely no commercial 
use and many foreign scientists are tak- 
ing part, yet the mission is beset by seri- 
ous political difficulties. 

They are due to the 1982 UN law of 
the sea convention by which most coas- 
tal states now claim not just a 12-mile 
territorial hut a 2ftU-mile exclusive 
economic zone. 

Research outside the 12-mile zone is 
unrestricted where the water is con- 
cerned but seabed research, including 
stocktaking of seabed flora and fauna, is 
subject to permission by the coastal 
state. 

This provision severely restricts the 
research planned on the mission in 
progress, especfaiiyin the Red Sea. 

In a sea that is of extraordinary inter- 
est both ecologically and for its fauna, 
only Sudan has imposed no restrictions 
whatever on the research work the 
Meienris entitled to carry out. 

Saudi Arabia in contrast has refused 
the A/iwor(and all previous applicants) 
permission to engage in seabed research 
of any kind inilswnters. 

The Saudis have yet to draw up provi- 
sions for scientific work in their territo- 
rial waters and they are not prepared to 


make concessions ; 

of any kind. Rc- ;l , 

search in Egyptian *; V.'V ' g 

waters is ruled out -•?/ 

because the Egyp- msbM 

lian authorities '? 

have made research 

subject ^ to unac- ' 

lions, such as that 

all seabed probes II w? ,, r.,"" 1 
must be hunded 

over to them for ■'' ' 

analysis in Egypt 

even though Egypt 

lacks suitable 

scientific know- 

how and facilities. 

All scientific sib- 

streets must also be fi IKl 
submitted to the RMM „ h 
Egyptian authorit- 
ies before publication for authorisation 
and, possibly, censorship. If there is to 
be free and unhindered maritime re- 
search, conditions of this kind must be 
uncnmproinsingly rejected. 

Despite repented • diplomatic ap- 
proaches Ethiopia and North Yemen 
have failed to reach a decision on re- 
quests for research permission. 

So at present the A7t7iwwill huvo nu 
opportunity of carrying out research in 
the north and along the entire eastern 
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Research vessel Meteor: sidelined? 


(Photo: tlpa) 


UN convention prevents seabed 
commodities free-for-all 


was held to limit, these clashes mid to 

prevent the" rutfitcss cxploiturinn of re- 
sources. 

The preamble to the law of the sea 
convention drawn up and submitted by 
the third UN law of the sea conference 
on 30 April 1982 states that the esta- 
blishment of a new legal order for the 
seas and oceans is aimed, with due con- 
sideration for the sovereign rights of In- 
dividual states, at ensuring peaceful, 
equitable, ecologically compatible and 
effective utilisation of marine resources. 

Protection of biological commodity 
reserves and the marine environment, 
including international ocean research, 
is seen as an overriding task to be per- 
formed by ocean management. 

The convention is to make a contrib- 
ution toward the “implementation of a 
jqst and impartial economic order servr 
ing the interests and requirements of 
mankind as a whole.” ' 

By far the largest part of the conven- > 
tion deals with deep-sea mineral re- 
sources and ways in which they are to be 
explored and extracted and the profits 
to be shared, this being a point on which 
the developing countries are keen to en- 
sure they gain a fair share. 

What commodities arc there on or 
beneath the seabed, how do they come 
about and what problems arise in con- 
nection with seabed mining at depths of 
up to 7,000 metres (23,000ft)? 

An example con be cited from the 
Red Sea, in a sector known as Atlantis II 
and regarded as a marine geological 
sensation. 

In this sector hot ore sludge is 
pumped to the surface from a depth of 


2,000 metres. The 60' C sludge corned 
from seabed fissures containing wlui l is 
initially estimated to amount to 2.5 mil- 
lion tonnes of zinc, over one million 
tonnes ol silver and even larger deposits 
of iron ore. 

The value of these commodities, 
which can he pumped fairly easily in 
sludge form, is estimated at roughly 
$2.5bn, nnd (lie deeper sediment strata 
have yet to he probed! 

Similar deposits of hot ore sludge are 
known to exist in the mid-Atlantic and 
eastern Pacific ridge systems. Hydroth- 
ermal precipitation is the name by 
which the way in which they originate is 
known. 

They are all located near the edges of 
tectonic slabs. Where these gigantic 
slabs are drifting apart there is a con- 
stant flow of molten magma from the 
bowels of the Earth. 

In the Course of these powerful tec- 
tonic movements volcanic ridges take 
shape on the ocean bed, and the Red 
Sea is one of the youngest zones of this 
kind of activity. 

In the Red Sea the Eurasian and Afri- 
can land masses are drifting apart, creat- 
ing a gigantic seabed fissure zone in 
which the water is heated by volcanic 
activity aiid molten magma and is min- 
eral-enriched. 

’ As soon as this water comes into con- 
tact with colder seawater the metals re- 
leased from the volcanic rims, such as 
iron, manganese, copper, lead, silver 
ahd gold, are precipitated and mix with 
seabed sediment. 

What makes the Atlantis IJ divide so 
sensational is that these processes can 


side of the Red Sea. It can only svnrk in 
the centre and western sectors. 

In the final analysis such restrictions 
rebound on the countries that refuse re- 
search permission. Lacking research 
facilities of their own, they know noth- 
ing about the zones over which they 
have exclusive economic control by the 
terms of the UN convention. 

Woifgting Khtusewiiz 

ll-T,inkfuMt.T All^cmciuc Zuium: 
fur DcuischUinil. 14 J.iuu;irv I **x7 j 

be observed and examined in wlmt 
amounts to a gigantic research laborato- 
ry. 

Atlantis II also makes one ol man’s 
dreams come true with its nort-stnp sup- 
ply of new commodities constantly sur- 
facing from the bowels of the I’arth and 
settling on the seabed. 

Metallurgical ami lysis and mining tri- 
als have shown that mining Atlantis II 
depusils is not merely possible: it will he 
a most attractive economic proposition. 

Hydrothermal ore sludge deposits are 
by no means the only mineral resources 
the seven seas have at the ready. Others, 
in order of depth and distance’ from the 
coast, arc; 

Iron, sand and aggregate for use in 
construction work — all to be found in 
shallow coastal waters. 

Heavy metnl sands, also known as 
stream ore, are found in many coastal 
and continental shelf areas at depths of 
up to 200 metres. 

They are deposits from river water 
that has borne heavy metal eroded from 
inland deposits downstream and out to 
sea. 

Great importance is attached to de- 
posits of diamonds, thorium and tin 
and, particularly, of Zirconium, ilmeniie 
and rutil. 

Zirconium is an important element 
used in reactor construction and as 
form sand for foundry casting, llmcnite 
and rutil are so-called titanic metals, ex- 
tremely heat-resistant and tough and in- 
dispensable in aerospace technology. 

Phosphorite nodules are another in- 
teresting commodity. They are hard, 
grey-black nodules up to 15cm (six 
inches) in diameter and found at depths 
of up to about 500 metres. 

They contain over 20 per cent phos- 
phorus and are the result of precipita- 
tion by mincral-cnrichcd deep-sea wa- 
ter. Crusts rich in cobalt are found on 
Continued on page 14 
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■ CINEMA 

Marlene Dietrich, leavening 
of rye bread in the glamour 


Marlene Dietrich has turned 85. She 
lives in a Paris apartment behind drawn 
blinds. Her only link with the outside 
world Is the telephone. Werner Baeck- 
or, writing in Die Welt, looks back on a 
remarkable career. 


B ritish satirist Noel Coward called 
her “the beautiful Helena," compar- 
ing her to the figure from Greek mythol- 
ogy. Ernest Hemingway affectionately 
culled her “Kraut, " which would nor- 
mally be regarded as a pejorative. 

For millions all over the world Mar- 
lene Dietrich has been for decades a su- 
preme Hollywood star. 

That is wlmt her mentor. Josef von 
Sternberg, wanted. Site owed her inter- 
national fame to him. She herself said 
that she did everything that von Stern- 
berg wanted her to do. He was her fa- 
ther. brother anil confessor, hie was ev- 
erything. 

She has frequently said lhat “as an 
actress also I only did my duty.” She was 
doing just that when she sat oil a barrel 
in a low dive and sang: “Falling in love 
again, never wanted to 
Sternberg wanted her to do this. He 
had engaged her to play in Blue Angel. 
the film version of Heinrich Mann's 
novel about impossible love. Professor 
Unrat, in which Emil Jannings played 
the part o f the hop elessly in love school 

master. : 

Dietrich, who in the early T930S~“ 
showed the Americans what Europeans 
meant by a “femme fatale." was an ab- 
stract figure, which is -what- she herself 
wanted to be. Bui this had nothing to do 
with the real Marlene Dietrich. 

The truth is thnt she was a woman 
from Berlin who cooked chicken soup 
for her friends and who in the German 
quarter of New York kept a look out for 
Westphalian ham and rye bread. 

She is to be admired in dint in her la- 
ter years she was still able to keep up 
her second personality with its facade of 
glamour. 

In 1977 she appeared before the 
cameras in a best-forgotten film, Gigolo, 
with David Bowie. She must certainly 
have realised then that her film career 
was finally at an end, a career that cer- 
tainly did not begin with Dine Angel. 

Reluctantly she admitted in a taped 
interview with Maximilian Schell (for 
his documentary on Dietrich) that she 
had appeared -in several films before 
Blue Angel, that had marvellous titles 
such as Wenn ein Weib den H leg verliert, 
or Gefahren der Brauizeit, a film in 
which she was partnered by Willi Forst. 

. And only a few people know that 
Marlene Dietrich played a very minor 
role in the only Garbo film that was shot 
in Germany, Freudlose Gasse by G,W. 
Pabst. 

For ages she was been able to keep 
secret her date of birth. Then the auv 
thorities in East Berlin, of all people, 
put an end to all theguessing. 

A certified copy. of her birth certifi- 
cate showed that she was bom on 27‘ De- 
cember 1901, daughter of a police offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Louis Otto Dietrich and 
Wilhelmine Elisabeth Josephine, nee 
Felsing. She was bom in Sedanstrasse 
53 in the Schoneberg district of Berlin. 

She was very Prussian. Everything the 
world has admired about her for years 
was the result, of iron self-discipline. 


brought up which pul doing one’s duly 
in first place. Dietrich herself never pro- 
tested about this description of her. 

She had no time for rubbishy senti- 
ment about home, and she did not waste 
any tears when she returned to a de- 
stroyed Berlin after the lust war to visit 
her mother. 

Many Germans were not at all 
pleased that she wore an American uni- 
form at the time. But they had forgotten 
that she had become an American citi- 
zen years before. Because she despised 
Hitler and the Nazi regime she made no 
sec.ret of this. Should that be resented? 

No-one who has listened to the re- 
cordings of her singing old Berlin songs, 
particularly a dialect song about (her) 
legs which she made her own and which 
all Berlin applauded, can seriously 
doubt (hm she ever lost her love fur the 
city where she was born. 

In Maximilian Schell’s documentary 
Marlene she quoted the words of this 
Berlin song with tears in her voice, a un- 
ique revelation of her true feelings. 

In other sections of the film die im- 
pression was given that Marlene Die- 
trich wns trying hurd to demolish the le-. 
gend thnt has surrounded her. She fre- 


B arhara Apolonin Chnlupicc. who la- 
ter took the exotic name of Pnln 
Negri, wns born 90 years ago at Linno. 

nea t w«hsuw: 

During the First World Wnr when site 
was an unknown actress employed by 
the state theatre in Warsaw, she was 
spotted by Max Reinhardt and taken to 
Berlin. Reinhardt was with a German 
theatre company in occupied Warsaw — 
f or propaganda purposes, of course. 

He saw something in the dancer with 
staggering good looks. She hardly spoke 
a word of German, but she did not need 
to. 

Reinhardt put her into a pantomime 
called Sitmumn, a fairytale a la One 
Thousand and One Nights, the absurd 
story of an old, jealous sheikh, who 
knew that his beloved wife Sumurun 
was cuckolding him with his son. Ernst 
Lubitsch was then a minor actor with 
Reinhardt. He played the son. .... 

He had- also made some good films, 
mainly short slapstick production^. 

Just m this time the German film 
company UFA was set up. The director . 
general was Paul Davidson, also Polish. 
He lived in Paris, where he had seen Lu- 
bitsch’s films. With a sure instinct for ta- 
lent he offered Lubitsch a contract .tp 

make serious films. .. ... 

Lubitsch was not sure he cquld do it. 
But he could. He brought in Negri as his 
star actress. ,He believed that she was 
not only beautiful but talented. And he 

was madly in love with her. 

Along , with other Reinhardt players 
such. as the dapper lover Harry Liedtke 
and the character actor Emil Jannings 
he. made several horror films such as 
Veittletta„w6 Die Augen der Munie Ma. 
Brandenburg near Berlin was used as a 
film location for scenes set in the Sahara 
Desert. 

Another film, entitled Carmen, was 
also shot at this time, again with the 
same actors. All were very successful 
for Pola Negri. 

Davidson then wanted Lubitsph to 
make “the greatest film of. all time.” He 


qucnily said: “I can’t listen lu such rub- 
bish any longer." 

Composer and arranger Burt Bnchn- 
rach was responsible for her second 
career as a chanson singer. 

She appeared on stage, the lighting 
gentle. As she moved across stages all 
over the world and sang Iter songs she 
seemed unapproachable hut dazzlingly 
beautiful. 

Bacharach arranged for me to meet 
her in her New York apartmenl at the 
beginning of the 1960s. I saw confirma- 
tion then of all that her friends had said 
about her: that she was a motherly wom- 
an with a great sense of humour, who 
loved to make tea and leaf through pic- 
tures of her gramlc hi hire n rui her than 
talk about her career. 

She brought to mind tile text of an old 
hit song by Friedrich Hallncndcr, which 
Dietrich sang. Translated it said: “1 
don’t know to whom I belong. I only be- 
long to myself alone." 

One of the features of her 85lh 
birthday is that she is still able to 
knock the bottom out of every view 
taken of her. 

She was only once married. i<» Ruiloll 
S ichor, a director from the Berlin uf die 
1920s. She remained his good friend 
until his death. 

Did she hnvc affairs? Letters to her 
have been deposited in a bank safe. She 
maintains ihai these have nothing to do 
with sex. 

She told Maxintihin Schell: “1 was not 
erotic, I only gave that impression " Hut 
that impression has guaranteed her a 


PoJa Negri, 
star of 

silent screen 



Pola Negri (phoimdpa) 


was not in the least pul out that Ger- 
many had just lost the war. 

The greatest film of all lime was in- 
deed shot in the first weeks after the 
war's end while the whole of Germany 
was freezing and starving. 

It was entitled Madame Dubarry, a 
fictitious story about the last king of 
France who was dethroned in the 
French Revolution. Dubarry was his 
mistress.and she had to die as well. 

Even the length of the film wus ex- 
traordinary. It lasted (wo and a half 
hours at. a time when films were at the 
most an hour long. 

: Lubitsch was regarded as mad when 
he demanded 250 extras for his film. 

Negri played the title role, of course. 
She was captivating and in her dramatic 



w ^ 

Marlene Dietrich imcrprosi 


place among the greats ol cinema for all 
time. 


For many years now she has lived be- 
hind closed blinds in Paris in tile elegant 
Avenue Montaigne. Her only link to the 
outside world is the telephone. .Site doer 
not receive people. 

She has spared iis the ptliire of liei 
as the old lady in an aimehair. Turiv/ire 
now her beaut v has been a thing ot the 


past. 

For mo'i »l ns. who lived through nil 
the phases ul liei career, this was a fare- 
well to uni own youth, an adieu to a 
■ livum. 


(|M,< WVIr. Homi. -7 IVk Ciutwf tVKci) 


scenes totally ctcdihle. She almost ex- 
ploded with pnnRion.- 

Ilei partners weic again l iedtke anil 
over the wiiriil. despite the fact that the 
German* were not particularly hmil 

because of the war;* 

For Ibis reason Lubitsch was de- 
scribed In Paris as coining I nun Vienna, 
in New York frtnti I'm is, in London ns 
being Swiss. 

Negri was teletl evcnwlicie as being 
u Polish star. No-one spoke ol’llie fad’ 
that she lived in Berlin. 

She had now become an international 
star. After a few inoie films with Lie 
bitseli she went i« » I lolly wood. 

The reason is not what she lias given 
out: that Hollywood could not do with- 
out her. Paramount wanted to get out of 
the ever-increasing demands made n» 
the studios' superstar Gloria Swansos _ 
Negri would ofler competition. 

But she did not get on very vnsfl ' w 
Hollywood. The only success she hrl 
was in Forbidden Paradise, made with 
Lubitsch. about the love-Mriken /an- 
na Catharine the Great. 

When talkies arrived she could W 
longer get work — her English was aw- 
ful and she hail never learned the art o' 
playing down the dramatic gestures i ! 
her acting. 

So she accepted an invitation Iron 
Will Forst and returned to German) 
She played in Mazurka, a tear-jerker 
hut with considerable success. 

Her other German films were unsuc- 
cessful. There was prejudice against lte f 
in the USA, where she had considerable 
difficulties because she had returned 
Hitler's Germany. 

She never made a comeback tilikw 1 ! 
it was rumoured that Billy Wilder h’ 4 
had her in mind lor the role uf th c 
ing film star in Sunset ItoulevarJ tJU 
ironically he eventually decided oB 
Gloria Swanson. 

No-one was interested iti Negri ad) 

Continued on page 11 


■ EDUCATION 


School exchange scheme 
links Kiel and Kenya 



S chool pupils from Kiel have been in- 
volved in regular exchange visits 
with Kenyan pupils since 1980 under a 
state-subsidised private scheme. 

The programme is a private initiative 
between the- Gymnasium in the small 
town of Altenholz (pop: barely 10,000) 
and the Kenya High School, in Nairobi. 

In six years, it has widened to include 
other schools in Kiel and Hamburg and 
another high school in Nairobi. 

Twenty-six school boys and girls pep- 
pered the West German ambassador in 
Nairobi, Dr Jurgen Diesel, with ques- 
• uoa^ They wanted to know how did a 
personfigfra m e KH ftm fthafendor? Do Eu- 
ropean ambassadors work together? 
How long does a diplomat remain in 
Nairobi before he is replaced? Is the 
embassy large? 

They also wanted to know: Do we 
help Kenya? Hoy much is spent on de- 
velopment aid? What do wo buy from 
Kenya? 

A girl wanted to know if the ambas- 
sador's wife had to do things for the em- 
bassy and whether the ambassador's 
family were involved in a diplomat's 
life? 

Ambassador Diesel said that the For- 
eign Ministry got two people for the 
price of one. A diplomat’s wife hnd to 
be involved in liei husband’s wotk. She 
could not simply be hostess at dinners 
and receptions. 

.She had to be able to tqkc part in. im- 
portant political discussions and give 
her lime to social welfare and women’s 
activities. , , , 

The United States,, East Germany, 
Switzerland, and n few other count lies 
paid diplomats’ wives. Not Bonn, it 
takes it for granted that a wife will assist 
her husband. 

Diplomats’ wives have a difficult 
time. They have to run the household in 
a foreign country, bring up the children 
and deal with the problems of school- 
ing. 

Gcrd Eisenack was a medic in the 
West German navy's sea rescue service. 
He used to run the Altenholz youth club 
in his free time. In 1963 he was with the 
navy in Dar es Salaam, in Tanzania, and 
in 1964 his ship called at Mombasa, in 
1980 he visited Kenya again as a tourist 
to find out if it would be possible to or- 
ganise exchange visits between pupils 
from the Altenholz Gymnasium and 
Kenyan high schools. 

Coincidentally in 1 980 the Bonn gov- 
ernment had sent the first German 
teacher to a Kenyan school. Eisenack 
met the teacher, Dullin, and they took it 
upon themselves to draw up an ex- 
change programme. 

In the’ summer holidays the first 
group of Kenyan pupils travelled to Alt- 
enholz. During the Christmas holidays 
the first group front Altenholz visited 
Nairobi. 


The Kenyans slay with German fami- 
lies and attend the local German school 
for a week before the holidays. 

The host parents provide bed and 
board and give their visitors pocket mo- 
ney just like for their own children. 

Parents who pur up a Kenyan pupil 


for four, five or six weeks have priority 
for sending their sons or daughters to 
Nairobi at Christmas and New Year 
when it is cold and foggy in Schleswig- 
Holstein and the rainy season has fin- 
ished in Nairobi and summer has begun. 

The German pupils, when it is their 
turn, live with Kenyan families — but 
not all in Nairobi. 

Kenya High School is a boarding 
school and pupils' families arc scattered 
all over Kenya. 

There is no language problem. The 
German pupils learn English at school 
and some of the Kenyans attend Ger- 
man lessons. It is fun, anyway, to tackle 
the ordinary things of life in a foreign 
language. 

When the German pupils get back to 
school in January they can show off the 
rudiments of Ki-Swahili, Kikuyu, Duolo 
or one of the more than 50 languages In 
Kenya, they might have picked up. 

Gcrd Eisenack travels with the 
schoolboys and girls to Kenya mid stays 
with the Dullin family in Nairobi, lie or- 
ganises trips, meetings and discussions, 
which includes :i visit to Ambassador 
Diesel. 

For the visit to the embassy the boys 
have their hair cut and wear ties. The 
girls wear dresses: none turn up in 
trousers • * 

The ambassador asked the Kenyan 
girls, who were also there, what they 
hnd done in Germany in the summer? 

One girl said: “It was great fun. In our 
family my father is the boss. Everyone 
does what lie says. We serve him. He is 
the king. In Germany I saw my falltur 
(and she meant the lather of the family 
where she was slaying) use the vncimm- 
elenncr anil lie did the washing up. Ev- 
cryono helped in the home.*' 

The ambassador ventured the opin- 
ion that it was probably mil tike that in 
every German home. 

The visitors to Kenya, between the 
ages of 15 and 1 8, Were eager for infor- 
mation about Kenya. In a question and 
answer session they wanted to know 
how much was allocated from the bud- 
get for the Kenyan army? Who decided 
how much cash should be provided 
from Bonn for development aid? 
Whether a development aid project had 
been broken off; and what Kenya had to 
suy about South Africa and apartheid. 

One took (he view that the industria- 
lised states exploited the developing 
countries and development aid was a re- 
fined method of exploitation. T|ie 
others disputed this. 

. One evening a week for ,six weeks 
they had listened to lectures about East 
Africa and Kenya. 

. The private exchange initiative has 
been going on now for six years. Teach- 
er Dullin in Kenya gives up his free time 
for the scheme. Eisenack, who has been 


Continued from page 1 0 

longer, only a very, very rich lady from 
Texas, owner of an oil company. It was 
rumoured that sh'c was worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and was 
lesbian. 

She fell in love with Negri and invit- 
ed Iter to slay with her. 

Although even by Hollywood stand- 
ards she lived in extraordinary luxury 
she was noi happy. 

But the Texas lady did not live very 


in retirement for two years now, looks 
after the organisation in Altenholz. 

Since the exchange programme began 
these two alone have arranged matters. 
No-one else has had to be brought in. 

Being Germany, everything must be 
in order so Eisenack has established an 
association in Altenholz for the youth 
exchange visits, that selects German 
participants. 

It has been possible to purchase arti- 
cles of real value with contributions and 
donations from business people. This 
year the German visitors took with them 
to Kenya pliers and hammers, shears 
and axes and other tools valued at a 
thousand marks. 

The pupils from Altenholz and Kiel 
took some of the delicacies from the 
North with them: Kiel sprats and soused 
herrings, sauerkohl, sausages and labs- 
kaus, a North German speciality of beef 
hash with egg, herring and beetroot. 

The delicacies were brought out at a 
special dinner when the German visitors 
had arrived in Kenya — and some Ken- 
yan housewives were certainly given n 
shock with what they saw. Some asked: 
“Do Germans cat that?” .. . 

The German parents paid for the 
flight to Kenya, DM1.600 per ticket 
with Kenya Airways. . 

The arrangement in reverse is .slightly 
different because many Kenyan families 
cannot afford to pay. 

More than half the pupils at the Ken- 
ya High School don't pay because their 
families ennnot afford it. The Smrhelic 
Boys School, which sent two boys for 
the first time this year,, is primarily. a 
school for orphans. 

Kenyan pupils who cannot raise the 
money to come to Germany cun gel a 
grant. Schleswig-Holstein’s Prime Min- 
ister. Uwi- Rmsohcl. is the pultun nl 
Liseiiaek’s association. This suite pro- 
vides DM8,000 annually for the costs of 
bringing young Kenyans to Germany, 
and the Bonn Foreign Ministry provides 
it similar sum in Nairobi. 

Fears lhat. if a precedent wns created 
by providing grants the scheme would 
gel more and more expensive, have not 
been realised. 

There are now three Cieiiiian-Uin- 
gunge teachers front the Federal Repub- 
lic in schools in Nairobi. German is not 
an obligatory language for Kenyan 
schoolboys and. girls. It is Mill ap exotic 
language, but it is gaining in importance 
in trade and industry. It is an important 
language for tourism. 

The education authorities in Kenya 
are aware of this and they have asked 
for seven more Germqn-language teach- 
ers from Germany.. 

When the new school year begins this 
month they will take up posts within the 
country, according to a spokesman for 
the Federal Republic embassy In Nairo- 
bi. 

The first course in training Kenyans 
to teach German, has begun at Nairobi’s 
Kenyalta University, but it will take a 
few years before graduates are ready to 
teach German. 

G tin ter Krabbe 
(Frankfurter Atlgcmclno ZeitUng 
• fur Deutschland, 6 January 1987) 


long and Negri was the sole heiress, or 
at least she inherited between 50 ond 
100 million dollars, so it was estimat- 
ed. 

She now lives in one of the many 
palatial homes she has in various parts 
of Texas, usually so that she does not 
have to meet and talk to people. 

She Avas for a few years a star and is 
now a footnote in international film 

hist(,r y- Curt Riess 

(Die Well, Dunn...? January tyttt i 
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German staff 
teach Turkish 
returnees 

KielerNachrichlen 


S even German teachers have been 
seconded to the German-language 
Anadolu Lisesi Gymnasium in Ankara to 
teach the children of former guest work- 
ers who have returned to Turkey front 
West Germany. 

In 1984 about 40, GUO Turkish child- 
ren returned to Turkey with their par- 
ents. And since there have been many 
more. 

Becnusc of the difficulties the return- 
ing pupils face, the Turkish government 
has set . up the Anadolu Lisesi schools in 
Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir so they cun 
he taught in German. . 

Many of the children were born in 
Germany. Many are caught between a 
cultural divide, between the world they 
know in Germany and the world of their 
parents. Many speak German as a first 
language. 

. The Anudnlu Lisesi schools get 
around the problem of having to down- 
grade the children, as would happen in a 
Turkish school. . • 

. But even winning a place at one of 
these German- language elite schools 
does not climinmc pupils’ problems with 
assimilation into the Tuikislt education 
system. 

Most of the returning children are 
from film i lies regarded by the foe; i Is as 
rich. Turkish teachers don’t look upon 
them very sympathetically because of 
their hick of knowledge' about Turkish 
history ami the life ibid works til the 'Tur- 
kish lender, A tut iirk. 

'Turkish touchers of German are also 
worried about the respect they except 
front pupils because some of these hoys 
anil girls returning from Germany know 
the language belter than they do. 

.. In May 1986 the two governments 
drew up a rider to the .Get man- Turkish 
culiurul agreement to help youngsters re- 
turning from Germany to Turkey to in- 
tegrate into the Turkish school system. 
The agreement proposes that eventually 
there should by 80 German teachers in 
state schools in Turkey. 

The teachers arc employed by the Tur- 
kish Education Ministry anil are offered 
a year’s contract with a Turkish teacher's 
‘ salary or about DM270 a month. 

The Gbrman teachers are given addi- 
tional financial aid by the Bonn govern- 
ment of between DM3,100 and 
DM3,500.;. • 

In November last year the first seven 
teachers in this programme were given a 
five-week briefing course at the founda- 
tion for Internationa] development aid ip 
Bad Honnef. The curriculum included 
Turkish, Turkish affairs and German as a 
foreign language. 

The first course was devised to extend 
the participants’ knowledge of the coun- 
try'. All of them knew the country, some 
through long stays in Turkey, and they 
could make themselves understood in 
Turkish. 

These teachers can be certain that 
when they take up their posts in Ankara 
their presence in the school system will 
be welcomed on all sides. 

Karl Oner be in 

(Kiclcr N nth rich ion. h Jdnu.iry 19R7) 
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Tree death tests in topless 
transparent foil wraps 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 

T rees arc being Icsicil in cun in) I led 
climatic conditions in their natural 
liuhitat to find our what is killing the for- 
ests of Europe. 

Open- tupped containers of transpar- 
ent Teflon sheeting arc built around 
trees and the vend hit inn is controlled. 

Trees arc dying till over the country at 
:i staggering rate. The latest report says 
that 54 per cent oT forest land between 
the Alps nnd the North Sea is seriously 
damaged. 

No one really knows why. Man-made 
pollution is generally regarded by scien- 
tists as a main culprit in what is a com- 
plex process. 

Nitric oxides nnd sulphur dioxides get n 
lot of the blame. Nitric oxide comes out of 
power station chimneys and vehicle ex- 
hausts. So docs sulphur dioxide, the main 
ingredient of acid rain. 

It is thought that they act in concert 
with the ozone which exists naturally in 
the atmosphere. But there is no hard 
evidence to back this theory. 

Neither is there enough evidence to 
say that a substance applied to a tree 
under laboratory conditions has the 
same effect as the same substance on 
the same tree in a natural environment. 


So scientists have devised this experi- 
ment to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice. Diseased and healthy trees 
arc kept under close observation 
these chambers — in controlled climatic 
conditions but otherwise in their natural 
environment. 

Trees appear to he wrapped in trans- 
parent foil where they stand. The tech- 
nique doesn't look complicated, but the 
8 5- per-cent transparent Teflon foil 
forms part of a complex and sophisticat- 
ed approach. 

Ventilation can he adjusted to any 
mixture of air, filtered air and toxins. 

Complicated measuring techniques 
monitor air temperature, precipitation, 
fog, light and sunshine at various 
heights inside the chamber. 

The container lias no roof so when ii 
rains, the trees will get wet. Climate fac- 
tors such ns temperature and sunshine 
arc also far truer to nature than in la- 
boratory conditions. 

The “open-top" technique is based on 
the climate chambers used for over a 
decade in crop research. 

The chief problems in converting the 
agricultural research technique for use 
in forestry research have been the size 
of chamhcrs and the need for year- 
round operation. 

The open-top chambers were devised 
at Freiburg forestry research establish- 
ment in the Block Forest and Hohen- 
heirn University, Stuttgart. 


/ 
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Experimental Teflon foil pollution test tree chambers in the Black Forest 


They are about, seven metres (23ft) 
tall and cover a surface aren of 20 
square metres (360 square ft), so they 
can house fully-grown conilcrs. 

They can be used for experiments 
over a 10- to 15-ycar period, as planned 
in Freiburg, and for observation of trees 
lip to 20 years old in their natural habi- 
tat. as at Hohenheim. 

The first open-tops are in use near 
Miinstertal in the southern Black Forest 
and in the Welzhcim woods, near Stutt- 
gart. 

The result of a preliminary survey by 
the Hohenheim University department 
of plant ecology has already been pub- 
lished. 

Young Fir trees — spruces — were 
“gassed" with .sulphur dioxide ami 
ozone for two years in rainproof trans- 
parent foil chambers four metres (13fl) 
tall. 

As expected, the effect of sulphuric 
gas on the mineral make-up of the 
young trees was devastating. 

Magnesium and calcium deficiency in 
their needles led to the yellowish-brown 
discolouring that experts somewhat 
blandly refer to as “gold- tipped." 

Painstaking chemical analysis of all 
sectors of the chamber from the treelop 
to the roots confirmed field observation 
that trees arc very hard-hit by exposure 
loSO ; . 

The effect of ozone, which is normal- 


(I'hum: ilpm , 

ly generated in the upper atmosphere 
but finds its way down to ground level 
was less readily app:nvni 

Artificial ozone “ventilation" alont 
was not found to have any demonstrable 
effect, but the noxious effect of su\\'luu ^ 
dioxide was considerably heightened by 
an admixture of ozone. 

That is a telling point against nitric 
oxides, which were n«'t tested in the ex- 
periments. because they are catalysts 
that CMcnuiugc the natural creation nf . 
ozone. 

Oboe, short for open-lop experimen- 
tal chamber (in German), is the abbrevi- 
ation lor Jong-term experiments with 
fully-growh"tlTW planned in die yean 
ahead to find out what is tnakim* trees 
die. 

The Oboe projects are two out ol 
nearly 1 00' research projects subsidised 
as part of the European atmospheric 
pollution research programme (P1-. 1). 

The programme was launched three 
years ago by the Hadcn-Wiiritcinhorg 
l.and government. Kim Iroin the Karls- 
ruhe unclear research establishment, it 
has it l)M36i» budget. 

The European Community is contri- 
buting a mere DM 2m toward the cost of 
the programme, but ibis modest start is 
at least an indication of the f uropcaa 
dimension of tree deaths. 

Hand St hn/i 

lSmui!;irik'i N:ii-liiichu*n 3 tann-m l"t- 7 i 


100-year-old beech is worth 
half a million marks 





W hat is a tree worth? The value of 
its timber, lumberjacks and for- 
est-owners would say. That can range 
from DM 150 for a spruce to over 
DM30,000 for an oak tree. 

A 100-year-old beech tree'25 metres 
(82fi) 1 tall earns its owher a mere 
DM270, the equivalent of two to three 
cubic mitres of timber. 

Biologists and futurologists go by the 
economic cost of the work the tree docs, 
such as generating oxygen. 

A tree generates 4.6 tonnes of oxygen 
a year. I| also exchanges 6.3 tonnes of 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 

, If this were to be done artificially the 
energy input required would be 19 
megawatt-hours. That, plus the tree's 
work as a water pump and water storage 
unit, is worth DM31 5.63 a year. 

A beech tree's roots and capillaries 
extract 30,000 litres of water from the 
soil. 


Its waste, consisting of 55 Unities of 
dead leaves and wood, not to mention 
beechnuts, is used by millions of organ- 
isms. 

It is converted into humus by 2.500 
worms, for instance. So the tree’s value 
as a biotope is estimated at 
DN1, 552.63. 

The tree's work in extracting dust and 
toxins from the air we breathe is worth 
DM1,607.84. It is worth a further 
DM1,675.64 as a sunshade, umbrella 
and children's playground. 

As a part of the natural habitat of 
wild animals, as a climate regulator and ; 
prerequisite of nature’s biological bal- 
ance it is worth DM475.25. 

On this basis the beech tree is worth 
over DM 5,0ll(l a year. Su the work done 
by a 100-year-old beech tree can be 
costed at over DM500,000. 

Wolfgang ThU'lke 
(\V«n am Xonnug, Hamburg. Jjniur) 1 
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■ SOCIAL HISTORY 

Seven centuries of spectacles 


on show in 



A n exhibition on spectacles at the 
Hamburg Museum of Arts and 
Crafts is claimed to be the first of Its 
kind. 

Wearers of spectacles were once re- 
garded with derision, despite the help 
they gave. 

Pince-nez astride the bridge of the 
nose tended to make the wearer talk 
with a nasal twang. Rims dug into the 
cheeks. 

Frames made of metal, horn or fish- 
bone tended to rub and hurt, so they 
were often covered in fabric. Other var- 
ieties, popular until well into the 18th 
cemwnL juid .Ji g iper le ather rims that 
stayed in position. 

-Heather-framed spectacles, wrote 
Daza dc Vades in Spain in 1623, stayed 
firmly in place, glued by body heat to 
the bridge of the nose. 

Spectacles and their wearers were not 
taken seriously until the beginning of 
this century. They are still inconvenient 
yet indispensable, useful but a nuisance. 

Many wearers push them back into 
place or readjust their position up to 
250 times a day. 

In the process they tend to pull faces, 
involuntarily screwing up faces, turrow- 
inp brows, turning up noses nnd tossing 
back heads. . . 


Hamburg 

found in 1953 beneath the floorboards 
of the choir stalls at Wienhausen. 

It was a surprising find. Wooden- 
framed pince-ncz were known neither 
from illustrations nor from references in 
writing. 

The first glasses worn in pairs cer- 
tainly date back to the Middle Ages. 
They are first referred to — in the plural 
— in Flanders. 

In about 1 580 pince-ncz had a thread 
or chain attached that could be draped 
round the ear. Spanish and Italian mis- 
sionaries took this variety to China with 
them in the late 16th century. 

It proved extremely suitable for and 
popular with people in the Far East. 
This design is said in the catalogue to 
have survived there until the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The history of glasses is rich in vaga- 
ries and vain attempts to keep them 
firmly and comfortably in position. In 
the 16th century glasses were fixed to 
hats or caps, but not to hair or wigs, 
which was how the lorgnette came into 
fashion. 

Writing in 1749 Marc Thoniin, a 
French optician, rang the lorgnette’s 
praises; “We tend to think that ordinary 
glasses make people look old and cast 
the wearer in n somewhat ridiculous 
light, whereas lorgnettes can be worn 
gracefully." 

“Four-eyes" have certainly come in 
tor more than tbi-ir fair share of ridicule 
over the centuries. In the represenlu- 



Medlaeval clergyman with plnca-naz painted by Konrad ol Soeat, 1404 

(Phnio: Catalogue) 


tional and performing arts glasses long 
stood for clumsiness, scholarship, old age 
and — when worn by the Devil — evil. 

They could also create confidence 
and convey an impression of serious- 
ness and reliability. Advertising posters 
tend to stress this consumer bonus. 

Glasses can be a mask. They can also 
be a window revealing both eyes ami 
personality. 

I he exhibition emphasises this point 
with art photographs from the mu- 
seum's collection, whiclt will shortly be 
opened for public access. 

This century rcluotance to wear 
glasses has been largely dispelled. They 
have come into their own as a fashion 
accessory, a stylistic means of under- 
scoring the wearer's personality. 


They are no longer needed to imply 
that the wearer must be intelligent. 

This erstwhile handicap has been 
splendidly surmounted. 

A showcase features curiosities 
from the history nf glasses. 

They include :i pair with wipers for 
use in the rain, Eskimo glasses made of 
whalebone and snow glasses clad in ar- 
tificial fur. 

The owner of a leading Ha in burg op- 
ticians, Kuhnkc, was killed in an acci- 
dent Inst September during prepar- 
ations for the exhibition. 

Ruhnke lent the organisers every as- 
sistance and the exhibition is dedicated 

to his memory. .. ... 

J Ursula Hunt? 

(Dcr T<itfi>sspli.‘t!i-J. Hcrlln. -I Jan wiry tvX7) 


The Hamburg exhibition features 400 
models, posters, photos, film footage 
and a mullivision show; it presents a 
cultural history of everyday aesthetics. 

Despite 700 years of progress toward 
perfect precision in optical glass manu- 
facture and lens-grinding, views still dif- 
fer on which fnirircs are best. : 

The museum's Nils Jockcl says 
glasses come closest to the human sense 
of vision. They are a suitable example 
by which to demonstrate how important 
and how difficult it is to arrive at the 
right design technically nnd aesthetical- 
ly for items in human use. 

In 1985 a book entitled Mw»i Elend 
des Brlllengesiells (The Misery of the 
Spectacle Frame) was published in 
Vienna. It was the first and so far only 
study of glasses from the viewpoint of 
art history. 

The Hamburg exhibition is the first of 
its kind ever held at a museum. Yet 
there has been no lack of speculation 
about the origins and uses of glasses in 
history. 

Jockel looks, in the amusing cata- 
logue. into design history. In a nutshell 
he says that the lens has come ever clos- 
er to ihe eye over the past 700 years. 

The talc arguably began with magni- 
fying glasses that were laid on the writ- 
ten page. Only for the past 40 years 
have contact lenses been available as an 
alternative to glasses or monocles. 

Centuries ago a mediaeval clergyman 
with tears in his eyes lost his wooden- 
framed pincc-ncz in the choir stalls of a 
north German monastery. 

He had presumably tired of trying to 
balance ihe frames on his nose. At times 
he could hold (he glasses in position but 
when he needed a free hand to read or 
write he had to pince the frames firmly 
into position. 

The missing mediaeval pince-nez was 



Mind the gap — false teeth seen 
through the ages in Cologne 


B eautiful teeth are not always a gift 
of nature; they are often mi expen- 
sive work of art, as an exhibition at the 
Cologne dental history museum shows. 

The museum is a permanent exhibi- 
tion at the Culognc head office of the 
Federal Dental Council. 

False teeth date back to the pre-Ro- 
man era, but until well into. the 19th 
century dentures were worn only by the 
rich and powerful. 

Etruscan goldsmiths were among the 
first dental mechanics, bridging gaps 
left by missing teeth with gold bands att- 
ached to those that remained. 

The Etruscans collected teeth from 
men killed in battle. When none were 
available for use in dentures they fash- 
ioned false teeth from hippo fangs. 

An expert at the Cologne museum 
says slaves also had teeth pulled for use 
in dentures for the high and mighty. 
Most slaves are known to have had one 
or two missing front teeth. 

The art of false teeth seems to have' 
declined and fallen with the Roman em- 
pire. It certainly doesn’t recur in Euro- 
pean historical records until about 
1500. 

False teeth were made of ivory and 
kept in place by braces. 

Bone china was not used in dentures 
until 1771. Only then were more people 
in a position to afford false teeth. 

Fillings remained a matter of how 
much patients could afford to pay. The 
rich had gold, the poor lead hammered 
into the holes in their teeth. 


.v. 



It was a protracted procedure but fill- 
ings tended to stay put. The German 
word for filling, Ptombe, is derived from 
plumbum, Latin for lead. 

Dental treatment cost a fortune out- 
side Europe too, often being undertak- 
en for other than medical reasons. 

The Mayas in Central America had 
precious stones inserted in their front 
teeth. It must have been extremely pain- 
ful. 

But the stones were both decorative 
and a protection from evil spirits, which 
the Mayas felt came from the throat. 
The stones were cemented using a pjiste 
made of pulverised teeth. 

Until earlier this century Japanese- 
noblewomen and girls of marriageable 
age went to great trouble, to have their 
teeth dyed jet black as a mark of distinc- 
tion. 

In Western Europe people used to be 
more than happy not to have to submit 
to dental treatment. They only went to 
the bathing house, or the village black- 
smith when the pain was unbearable. 

When a tooth was pulled the entire 
village looked on to see- how coura- 
geously the patient underwent extrac- 
tion. 

Fairground artists and town criers' 
performed to distract the patient's at- 


tention from the pain. Teeth were 
pulled without sin anaesthetic, .of 
course, and if the. patient was lucky 
pain wus all he suffered, 

: At times, with difficult, impacted 
teeth, Jnws ware broken. Pliers went by. 
distinctive names such its petlcims and 
screws. 

The idea was to pull the tooth by a 
turn of the screw, hut often the tooth 
was in such poor condition that It 
snapped and broke. 

Anaesthetics were introduced in (he 
1 9th century, laughing gas being accid- 
entally found suitable by Horace 
Wells, an American. 

Laughing gas parties were held, with 
party-goers taking gas as a narcotic. 
Wells hod a tooth pulled under the in- 
fluence and discovered that it didn’t 
hurt. 

When he first presented his dis- 
covery to a gathering of dentists lie 
used too small a dqse.and his patient 
yelled and rati away, making a fool of 
him. 

Wells is reported to have felt this 
failure was a challenge. He experi- 
mented on himself for so long that.hc 
became addicted to laughing gas and 
committed suicide in 1848. 

His pupils Morton and Jackson went 
on to discover how to use chloroform 
in dental treatment. 

. Saint Apollonia is the patron saint of 
people with dental trouble and, presu- 
mably, of the Cologne denture exhibi- 
tion. . >■ 

She had all her' teeth pulled ^Alex- 
andria hr 249 AD rather than abjure 
the 'faith at a time when Christians 
were being persecuted. 

• ■ ■ ' dpa 

(Bremer Nachrichicn, 23 December I486) 
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Over 50 per cent of Germans 
workers drink on the job 


A bout five per cent of West Ger- 
many's workforce is suffering from 
alcohol-related illness, according to an 
official survey. Of every 100 employed 
Germans, 52 drink at work. 

Eleven of those 52 drink on the pre- 
mises every day; four drink four times a 
week; 1 0 drink either once a week or ev- 
ery fortnight; and the remaining 27 drink 
od certain occasions. 

Ten per cent of the workforce is well 
ort the way to becoming ill — that's an- 
other 2.5 million. The survey says the ar- . 
my of boozing ill has trebled since 1950. 

The problem cuts across class and oc- 
cupation and seniority: factory workers, 
office workers; bank workers, civil scr- 


get their first drink of the day. That can 
become u habit. Then comes the depend- 
ence. 

Christian Hedder, a psychologist who 
works at n Hamburg advice centre handl- 
ing addicts, says it is not absolutely clear 
why some people can drink large 
amounts of alcohol without becoming ad- 
dicted while others get hooked on small 
amounts. 

He says stress plays a role. When peo- 
ple cannot handle work-related stress, al- 
cohol seems to relieve the pressure. “But 
it doesn't. It only leads to further prob- 
lems." 

Official statistics say 1 1 :pcr cent of all 
workers admit they drink too much nt 
work because of the stress. Factors such, 


vants and professionals, managers and work because of the stress. Factors .such, 
cleaners. There are 1.25 million people as' noise, temperature changes, dust, 
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workers to take days off, Who nrd ill 2:5 
times as often and who are 3.5 times ns 
likely to be involved in an accident at 1 
work. .. ; 

Rita Russlarid. au official of the coun- 
try's, biggest trade union, iG Motall, says: 

"If it is accepted that the per head com. 
sumption .of pure alcohol has increased I 
oyer 30. years from three litres to 12.H-, I 
t res,, then it must be accepted that- every < 
year the amount of, alcohol consumed at j 
work is also on the increase." \ 

Some occupations have, a reputation ' 
for being thirsty ones: foundry workers, 1 
glass blowers and cooks work in heat or i 
dust. Journalists and company reps use 
drink ns a social Lubricant. He or she who i 
sweats must drink a lot. He or she who 
mixes with people must drink a lot. Alco- 
hol. "• 

A report to the Bundestag suggested 
that the armed forces are sodden with the 
stuff. The satoc with the counter-espio- 
nage agency, the Bundesamr fiir Verfas - 
smigssclmiz (Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution). 

. In 1985, its third most senior official, 
Hanxjoachim Tiedgc, did a moonlight flit 
to East Germany. He was an alcoholic. 
That became clear from the post mor- 
tems after the flight. A Social Democrat 
member of the Bundestag said Tiedge 
was noi the. only soak in the organisation. 
There is talk of another 3Q or so. . . r 
. Some firms (Volkswagen is a notable 
example) Aiave. banned alcohol. Bui that, 
is no. guarantee of, anything. The trade 
union' magazine, . Dpr Gewcrkschafter, 
shows just what lengths drinking employ?, 
ees will go to to get their fix on to the pre- 
mises: using oranges ! as schnaps contain- 
ers; using wire containers to store hip 
flasks on the bijdy; building dummy sec-| 
ond exhaust' jiipes 'on 'cars for' storage. 

So other firms take a less dogmatic Ap- 
proach. Th^yiay total bins Are not effec- 
tive arid only, a rind y the great majority of 

cittployees who don’t abuse the booze'.’ ' 

Another survey has discovered 180 al- 
cohol rehabilitation programmes in firms 
and government departments in Ham- 
burg, B re men, ‘Berlin; 1 Hesse and the 
Rhineland- Palatinate. 1 Elccttonics grdup' 
Bosch is one. Others ■ are Bayer-Lever- 
kusen and BASF ■ (mainly chemicals), 
Thyssen and Klockner (steel), Schering 
(pharmaceuticals) and the company 
which runs Frankfurt airport. 

The workplace doesn’t start anyone.off 
on the road to dependency. Those not in: 
danger aren’t going to become (drinkers 
at the desk or workbench. But for those 
who are. prone, work, is where they can 


of 'art electronic dnrii-proccssing special- 
ist who wits sent on a special project with" 
several colleagues to set up n new com- 
pany branch. They worked long hours 
from early in the morning in latent night. 

Just to cope, they got into the habit ‘of 
buying a bottle of cognac-U) go with their 
fried chicken in the evenings. Soon, the 
drinking started before lunch. The pro- 
ject was completed in six months. The 
worker went back, to a normal, 40-hour 
week, but his. drinking habit remained. 
He eventually lost his job and his marri- 
age nearly .went on the rocks., 

The economic. damage is heavy, not 
only hecause of days lost through illness 
and accident, but also because of below- 
par performance. Some estimates say the 
alcoholic is only works at 75 per cent of 
efficiency -- in other words, gets paid 25 
per cent too much. 

If the arithmetical projection is taken, 
further, it would mean that n firm em- 
ploying 100 earning an average of, suy, 
30,000 marks a year, would have five 
workers with alcohul-related illnesses 
working at 75 per cent efficiency — so 
more than 37,000 marks would be paid 
out each year for work that is not done. 

The German employers’ organisation, 
Qimdcsverband der Deutschen Arbehgeb- 
erverbiinde, estimates the national loss at 
17 billion marks a year.. If . the costs of ac-. 
cident apd illness, is included, the figure 
would be nearer 50 biliion. , 

The huge electrics and Electronics 
group, Siemens, estimates that alcojiol 


costs it fit) million marks a year. In IVK5 
it paid out 1 0 million marks a year in sick 
pay for people known to he alcohol de- 
pendent. 

A Berlin research group studied over 
one and a half years 5,700 employees in 
two civil service organisations in Bonn 
and found that there were 300 active al- 
coholics. 150 reformed alcoholics and 
another group of between 500 ami 61)0 
in danger from hjcohol. 

Bosch's scheme to reform the drinker 
is ‘practised in its 42 works along lines 
drawn up in discussions between ma- 
nagement and the works council. It was 
recognised that one of the characteristics 
of the alcoholic is that lie or she will not 
act voluntarily. It is only when disaster 
threatens and there scents tu be no ot|ier 
way out that he allows hintsclf to accept 
treatment. So the Bosch scheme 'mixes 
adyice with pressure and threat. 

The employee first has an anonymous 
' talk with a specialist worker al which he 
is told clearly that- he must take treat- 
ment, or get the sack- At this stage, the 
company administration is not eyeq 
told. U .tyill rtot.be told, either., if every- 
thing goes to plan. But if the offender, 
takes. no action, both. the company , and 
the works council artj.rjplified- 
...New talks arc thgn hclpl.nnd the oiler 
is renewed with a four-week limit. If the. 
offender sfjll dpes not improve, a warn- 
ing is issued and he gets another four 
weeks. 

I f .still nothing happens, I \c is dismis- 
sed with, the required period of notice. 
So th<? entire, process for an errant em- 
ployee cap>be ns much as five months 
plus;thp;lcngth of notice. 

.. Cases where employees first accept, 
the offer of treatment and then return in 
their old ways are dealt with on merit, 
but usually the entire process begins 
again. Busch have so Tar racked no one 
under the scheme. 

Such plans must necessarily bo res- 
tricted in their application. Smaller 
firms cannot afford them. And more 
than half the firms in the country arc 
small. Only 5 per cent have more than 
500 employees. 

But 52 per cent of the seven million 
workcrsrdii'-industry work for the big 
firms and so arc beginning to be 
covered by rehabilitation schemes. 1 

Perhaps the words of French aviator 
and author Antoine de Saint-Exupdry 
describe the- situation best. He had one 
of his characters ask the alcoholic: 

“Why do you drink alcohol?" 

“Because I’m ashamed " 

“Why are you ashamed?" • ■ 

'‘Because 1 drink-." 

HansJ. Gepperl 

■ '{Deutsches Allgemulncs Sunmaghbiuil, 
Hamburg. 4 1 January 1987) 
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seabed table, mountains in the Pacific. 
Known as gliyots, they are tiny contin- 
ental splinters on the 'oceanic ctyst of 
the tectonic . plates! They occur a} 
depths of between 1,500 and 3,000' me- 
tres and are coated in a crust of ores. 

It c'dntains between 16 and 30 per 
cent of manganese, between eight and 
20 per cent of iron, less than one" per 
cent of nickel, over one per cent of plat- 
inum and about two per cent of cobalt. 

Cobalt is urgently needed to produce 
high-grade steel, taper alloys and high- 
temperature materials. Neither US nor’ 
Japanese nor European steelmakers have 
cobalt of their own to cater for demand. 

They rely on imports from Zaire and 
South Africa, which between them enjoy a 
virtual monopoly in world markets. ■ 
Manganese nodules arc blackish 
lumps that have taken, shape on the 
seabed at depths of between 4,000 and 


6,QPP . rpetres over millions pf years. 
They ocqyr iji a.densiiy of between eight, 
and 10 kijograms. per. square kilometre 
in many deep-sea basins in the world's 
oceans and are a virtually inexhaustible, 
if poorly accessible, source of metallic 
ore. ... 

‘They, contain nickel,. copper, manga- 
nese, molybdenum and cobalt ore in 
percentages comparable to those found 
in continental ore deposits. 

peep 7 .sea mining calls for the latest 
and most up-to-date mining and pro- 
cessing technology. 

- Preussag, a German mining and pro- 
specting company, say it would only be 
profitable if, for. instance, world market 
priqes of nickel were to skyrocket. . 

Besides, there are still serious diffi- 
culties in connectipn with processing 
seabed ore. So much research, remains 
to be done. Klaus Adam • 

(Frankfurter Rundschau,' 2 7. December I VH6) 


Police patrol 
Hamburg’s 
Underground 

P olice have been patrolling Hum- ■» 
burg’s underground trains after J{j 
m night for the past three months. 

Hamburg’s buses, trains and ferries 
curried nlmnsl 600 million passengers 
in 1985. During that year i,194 crimes 
were committed in the system. The main 
crime was damage to property. 342 
cases, theft (331 cases) and grievous 
bodily harm ( 1 75 cases). 

Vandals who slash seating, rip waste 
baskets from their fittings, break win- 
dows and burn upholstery with cigarette 
ends caused damage totalling mure than 
five million marks in 1985. 

Offenders are not often caught. Rare 
ly do passengers have enough courage 
to report vandals. . . . i 

. The problem is mainly, concentrate! 
on the underground system, the U-Bahi| 
and S-Bahn.. Buses suffer iess from van- 
dalism because they are const an tlj -un- 
iter die eye ol the driver,. who can, 1 , 
cases of emergency, cull for help ove 
his radio. 

Underground trains are unauemlca""* 
ns they roar through tunnels and along 
isolated truck with the. driver out of 
sight in tile front of the train. 

'Flic number of crimes committed uni 
the underground, in relation to the, 
number of passengers Hamburg's un-t 
dergmund system carries, shows that 
the city is in no way comparable with 
New. York. 

Btn itcI A oPvkjlenoein Hamburg's un- 
derground always hit the headlines, 
while street violence and i rouble in: 
pubs does not draw the same attention. ! 

This is probably due to the fuel that 
underground travellers believe thul ■ 
while they arc travelling they should be* 
protected by the city-state, but this idea 
lias waned over the past few years as a' 
result of drastic economy measures thffl 
have meant reduced stuffing.. 

There are now vending machines fo r 
train tickets, replacing personnel wto. 
used to sell them. Usually there is onlj 
one railway staff member on a station to 
supervise traffic, supported by televi- 
sion monitors. 

Quite recently proposals were mad* 
to operate trains by remote-control, 
without a driyer, but this was met with a 
storm of protest. ^ 

Underground passengers, pnrtMNifar-' 
ly the elderly, get irritated and f«l 
themselves threatened by the unusual 
behaviour of some travellers, particu- 
larly younger people. 

, - Senior citizens get offended when 
young people aggressively pester them 
for money for cigarettes, when skin- 
heads or punk rockers push and sho« 
about and when young people urinal* 
through the open carriage door — u fa - 
vouritc way of demonstrating daring. 

One of the police officers deployed it 
the underground patrols said that pa* 
sengers felt a sense of anxiety whe* 
young passengers got in the compart- 
ment, dressed in an unusual way wear* 
ing, for instance, leather jackets, arm)' 
boots or belts adorned with metal studs, 
the Heavy Metal Look in the words ol 
fashion designers, ; ’ 

Or when they get on the train wiiJ| 
brightly dyed hair and eye maktf _u P a J 
they iaugh self-confidently and cynically 
in imitation of actors in films of v,ol ‘ j 
ence. 

It is not an offence to gel on a * f a,<1 

Continued on page 16 
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German Press coverage of foreigners is 
slated for poor prejudice record 


G erman newspapers are doing a ter- 
rible job covering topics involving 
foreigners, according to a report pre- 
sented at a conference in Cologne. 

Foreigners are ususally regarded fa- 
vourably only if they are sportsmen, 
tourists or artists of one kind or an- 
other, said the report, by students of 
Munster University’s journalism insti- 
tute. 

The study found that news reports 
about guest workers were mainly nega- 
tive. Turks came off worst of all. 

Professor Hans Janke, of the Adolf 
Grimme Institute in Marl, said in an- 
other report that the Press had a duty to 
breakdown prejudice and correct er- 
rors. If integration were to succeed, the 
media had to play a leading role. It 
wasn't playing this role well. 

— ^hejo urna,ism students vetted 20 
daily ^neW S p ffptf r S, 1 i ncluding tabloids, 
jnd- illustrated magazines over eight 
months. Their report has been handed 
to the government-appointed Commis- 
sioner for Aliens' Affairs, Liselotte 
Funcke. who acts as an official watch- 
dog on the issue. 

The project wbh supported by the 
Centre for Turkish Studies ip Bonn. The 
report said it was clear that’ minorities 
are still rejected. The reason seemed to 
be entrenched prejudiced. The survey 
discovered there seemed even to igno- 
rance about why foreigner*; were in the 
country at ail. 

The Ccrmnn image of foreigners liv- 
ing here was described in a paper drown 
up by an inter-ministerial committee 
some time ago. This document stated 
thnt Germans regurded foreigners as be- 
ing in this country primarily to provide 
labour, but they were not regarded as a 
part of German society. 

This observation has been consistent- 
ly underpinned by the much-used ex- 
pression “guest workers." 

Frau Funckc’s department and others 
believe this expression atone has caused 
people to regard foreign workers in 
quite a different light: they arc looked 
upon as not only soulless robots but are 
accepted as being members of a totally 
alien culture, albeit equal in rank. 

The expression “foreign fellow citiz- 
ens" has also not done much to stimul- 
ate ideas of integration among the gen- 
eral public. 

The words “fellow citizens," although 
well intended are empty so long as these 
“citizens" do not have the franchise in 
local government elections. 

Frau Funcke does not regard integra- 
tion as implying assimilation but allow- 
ing people to live in a : foreign country 
side by side with fellow citizens without 
surrendering their own identity and cul- 
ture. 

She believes that another kind of 
awareness is necessary among the West 
German public. 

Speaking to German journalists at the 
“Foreigners and the mass media" con- ■ 
fercnce in Cologne she said: “In a coun- 
try that believes in personal freedom 
and equal rights for ail peoples, cultures 
and religions it goes without saying that 
being different is no reason for people 
to be discriminated against." 

This conference was backed by the 
federal office for political education, 
based in Bonn, the West German Unes- 
co Commission and the Council of Eu- 
rope in Strasbourg. 


It set out to throw some light on the 
question whether the media did use its 
opportunities to support cultural ex- 
changes. 

One of the themes Hans Janke from 
the Adolf Grimme Institute in Marl 
brought out in his paper at the confer- 
ence was that the press had a duty to 
breakdown prejudice and correct error. 
If integration is to succeed the media 
has to be avantgarde in matters con- 
cerning foreigners. 

The press does not do this very well, 
according to the report made by the 20 
Munster students. 

Professor Klaus Merten said that the 
eight-month study of newspaper reports 
revealed a sorry situation. He said: 
“News reports on guest workers were 
mainly negative reports." 

According to the study "foreigners" 
were only regarded in a favourable light 
if they were tourists, sportsmen and 
women or artists of one kind or another. 

Foreigners who worked or sought 
asylum here were invariably presented 
in an unfavourable light, and Turks 
working in this country were shown in a 
particularly poor light. 

in the popular press and the local 
news pages of newspapers foreigners 
were presented as being “a threat to col- 
lective security or ns people who just 
swelled the population figures.” 

The students reported thnt their 
study of press coverage of foreigners 
showed thnt the German public was 
particularly interested in foreigners 
when they were mentioned in police re- 
ports. At best performances 1 by foreign- 
er folklore groups was of enough inter- 
est to local editors to get comparable 
coverage. 

The Munster survey showed that 
newspapers did not report the ordinary 
events in the lives of foreigners in this 
country, things that happened to for- 
eigners generally or matters of cultural 
interest. 

The Cologne conference revealed 
that television and radio did not do 
much better than the written word. Fre- 
quently: in Cologne the comment was 
made that there should be an end to 
looking at ethnic affairs that shut out ev- 
erything that was not German. 

After 30 years of having foreign 
workers in this country the limited 
viewpoint of the media is astonishing as 
regards language and cultural matters. 

In 1955 a West German-It Allan 

Continued from page 14 

looking like this, but when there is a po- 
lice officer on the train these disturbing 
features lose their effect. 

Police officer Wolfgang Molle con- 
firmed that "rockers and rambo types" 1 
behaved themselves when they saw the 
police patrol and the average citizen 
traveller breathed a sigh of relief. 

Police patrols have been called in to 
prevent violence and offensive acts in 
the trains. Hamburg citizens are appar- 
ently pleased with the results of a police 
presence in the underground at night. 

A survey showed that 95 per cent of 


agreement was concluded for recruiting 
Italian workers for West German indus- 
try. Similar bilateral agreements were 
made in 1960 with Spain and Greece, 
then with Turkey, Morocco, Portugal 
and Tunisia and finally in 1966 with 
Yugoslavia. 

At present there are 4.4 million for- 
eigners living in this country. Every se- 
venth person in the population is part of 
an ethnic minority. Most surveys show 
that most of them will live here for a 
long time, if not for the rest of their 
lives. 

This is particularly true of the second 
and third generation of foreigners who 
either came to the Federal Republic as 
small children or were born here. These 
young people should be given more at- 
tention by the media. 

German publishers and editors have 
not taken note of the fact that a new 
readership is growing up around them. 
According to the participants in the Co- 
logne conference, young foreigners only 
turn to German-language newspapers if 
they can read in them something about 
their immediate surroundings and con- 
cerning tlicir interests. 

Turkish newspaper publishers who 
sell their papers in the Federal Republic 
see this more clonrly. They give consid- 
erable thought to how they can fill this 
market gap by providing reading matter 
to the second and third generation age 
group in this country. 

But it should be mentioned, and (his 
has been known for a long time, thnt 
Turkish newspnpers sold in West Ger- 
many provide their Turkish renders 
with a lopsided view of the Federal Re- 
public that knocks sideways all attempts 
at integration. 

In Sweden, where every eighth person 
is of foreign origin, the consequences of 
this population pattern have been tukcn 
into consideration. 

Swedish radio and television is duty- 
bound to lake note of the intcrcsis of 
minority groups, occording to Christina 
Riihnbro, speaking al the Cologne con- 
ference. This includes an obligation to 
inform Sweden's foreign communities 
on matters that are of interest and im- 
portance to them — cultural, political, 
economic and social events not only in 
Sweden itself but also in the countries 
from which the minority groups come. 

To achieve this Swedish radio puts 
out 3,640 hours of broadcasts and tele- 
vision 231 hours of programmes annu- 
ally in ten languages. 

These programmes are designed not 
only to be a "bridge to home" but also 
act as a link to the listeners’ and viewers' 
new life in Sweden. 

:• Publishers of the printed word here 

senior citizens and 83 per cent of wom- 
en were happy to see police in the 
trains. Only seven per cent expressed 
displeasure at the arrangement. 

Wolfgang Molle sits in the last carri- 
age at the rear with his patrol dog, Kar- , 
lo. From this position he and his muz- 
zled dog can keep an eye on all the car- 
riages. 

Molle has noticed that young people 
keep a distance from him while older 
people chat with him, usually about the 

Thomas Vinsor Wolgast 

(Frankfurter Allgemcine Zdiung 
fiir Deutschland, ! 8 December 1 986) 


arc still backward in covering this de- 
mand in this country, but radio and tele- 
vision have made a few steps in the right 
direction. 

The first television programme 
(ARD) and the Second Television 
Channel (ZDF) have for sometime 
screened special programmes for guest 
workers in various languages. 

The Cologne conference look the 
view that this was not entirely satisfac- 
tory because the duration of the broad- 
casts was not long enough and the 
broadcasts for foreign workers cannot 
be picked up in many parts of the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Favourable frequencies are frequent- 
ly overlaid by programmes of non-stop 
classical music for the benefit of Ger- 
man listeners. 

Television broadcasts for foreigner 
workers have for the time being been 
terminated because few guest workers 
watched them, and anyway television 
programmes for guest workers were of- 
ten dropped lo make room for live 
broadcasts of sporting events. 

So the situation can be summed up as 
half-hearted solutions by ARD and 
ZDF and a disregard of chances to cater 
for foreign workers by newspapers and 
magazines. 

The local broadcasting stations that 
arc springing up all over the country can 
definitely fill a gap here, but even in 
Berlin, where there is a large foreigner 
population, there arc no satisfactory ra- 
dio and TV plans to cater for foreigners 
in the pipeline. 

Very much to the point Qtfricd Jar- 
ren of the journalism and communic- 
ations institute of Berlin University 
pointed out thnt the preconditions for 
providing an information service in line 
with a social welfare state, demanded 
and expected on principle by the Ger- 
man population, did not cxi.si.The Co- 
logne conference concluded hy stating 
that from a language and cultural point 
of view the medio in llii.s country did 
little for ethnic minorities. This defi- 
ciency made it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for these minority groups to parti- 
cipate satisfactorily in the social life 
around them. 

But complaints about this situation 
arc rarely voiced. Felix Rodriguez of the 
Catholic Mission in Bonn said that for- 
eigners in West Germany were under 
considerable pressure to adjust to Ger- 
man conditions. 

He said they arc expected to draw as 
little attention to themselves as possible. 
If there is a will to bring foreigners out 
of their ghettoes and integrate them into 
German society “West German editorial 
boards must take the initiative and 
reach out to these groups.*' 

A whole list of recommendations 
were made at the Cologne conference. 
The West German newspaper publish- 
ers and the journalists associations as 
well as ARD and ZDF would be well 
advised to take note of the proposals 
made. 

It was suggested in Cologne that 
newspapers should employ young jour- 
nalists whose activities should be aimed 
at the second and third generation of 
guest worker families in this country. 
Radio stations should appoint, a foreign- 
er to make suggestions for broadcasts 
for foreigner wo rke rs. 

Journalists should also take note of 
language problems and not use it to put 
into the mouths of politicians words 
that smack of discrimination. 

A representative of the West German 
Unesco Commission pointed out that 
the German press must take its watch- 
dog responsibilities in this matter seri- 
ously; Christian Schneider 

(Suddeutschc Z cl lung, Munich, 7 January 1987) 



